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ARE WE PLAYING FAIR WITH OUR STUDENTS 
LINGUISTICALLY? 


Dwieut L. BoLincer 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


The student of a foreign language 
normally has but two sources of informa- 
tion: his teacher and his textbook.* 
Ideally the teacher and the book work 
together, each treating the same ma- 
terial but bringing particular capacities 
to bear so that a given piece of informa- 
tion is driven home from two directions. 
If either book or teacher neglects some- 
thing, the alert student can make shift 
with the other source, but at least some 
members of a class will be hampered. 
And if the book and the teacher are both 
neglectful or work at cross purposes, 
there is no progress, and there is danger 
of instilling confusions that at some 
later date will require costly measures 
to root out. 

In all the furore of recent years over 
aims and methods—aims of reading or 
writing, speaking or comprehending, 
methods direct and indirect, grammatical 
and audio-visual, extensive and inten- 
sive, even methods military and civilian— 
our profession has lost sight of its es- 
sentially unitary job: that of mediating 
an interdependent and cohesive system 
of communication, the Spanish language. 
It has tended to forget that by whatever 
means a dose is administered, if the medi- 
cine itself is not accurately compounded 
the result will be failure if not disaster. 
If what we administer to the great 
majority of our students is a fragmentary 
or distorted picture of the Spanish lan- 
guage, the difference in method is im- 
material. 

This I maintain is the kind of medicine 
too many of us have tended to give our 





* A paper read at the 32nd Annual Meeting 
oy AATSP, New Orleans, December 20, 21, 


students, both as teachers and as writers 
of textbooks, the hobbling results of 
which have furnished the inveterate foes 
of content subjects with their most power- 
ful weapons against us. We have been 
forced to retreat and regroup and retire 
and retrench until our backward motion 
has all but turned into a rout. Many of 
the causes have been beyond our control; 
but the one of which I speak is chiefly 
our own fault, and has, in fact, provoked 
some of the others. By making poor use 
of the time we once had for our classes 
we justified our attackers in cutting it, 
which has made it still more difficult to 
do a satisfactory job and has aroused 
demands for yet greater reductions, 
setting in motion a vicious circle that 
may spin us out of our jobs completely 
unless we arrest it. 

I hold that we have not played fair 
with our students linguistically, and 
that to break the circle the first step is 
not to snarl at educationists and other 
outsiders but to look to ourselves and 
our custody of the techniques that have 
been entrusted to us. The techniques to 
which I refer are those of language proper. 
By placing them first I do not intend to 
minimize literature and culture, which 
all of us include in our courses and on 
which many of us set the higher value; 
I put language first for three reasons: one, 
it is of necessity first in time, for we can- 
not read a Spanish novel in the original 
until we can read Spanish; two, it is the 
thing most peculiarly our own, for 
literature can be read in translation and 
culture can—many say should—be the 
property of courses in history and so- 
ciology, while we alone may tell how 
things are said in a foreign tongue; and 
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three, it is our bread and butter, for it 
provides the majority of the students for 
our classes. Call it what you please—an 
end in itself or a bridge to higher things; 
if you neglect it, the end is missed and 
the bridge is never crossed. 

This is surely a sweeping indictment, 
and I shall have to specify at least some 
of the things we have been doing wrong 
and suggest steps to remedy them. 

First, how we have erred as teachers. 

By comparison with a language, the 
most intricate system of mathematics 
on earth is simple. One can affirm this 
and still keep an awesome respect for 
mathematics. Language is harder because 
it combines problems of enormous con- 
tent—in the shape of vocabulary—with 
problems of structure that range all the 
way from stereotypes that are virtually 
like content items to patterns that can 
be multiplied infinitely—and it does not 
stop here, but stirs the two together in 
a flux that is always midway between 
what has been and what is yet to be. 
In short, it is an evolving system, yielding 
to pressures from millions of speakers and 
embodying all that the race has found it 
necessary to communicate plus that de- 
gree of looseness and facility that will 
make future communication possible. 
We fail to appreciate the complexity of 
language because we use it every mo- 
ment of our lives, while higher mathe- 
matics is the province of a few experts; 
if we spent the time and exerted the 
effort in learning mathematics that we 
spend and exert in acquiring skill in our 
own tongue, from the age of six months 
through the rest of our lives, we should 
all be greater or lesser Einsteins. 

Now I should like to point out that 
we seldom tolerate an untrained person 
as teacher of a mathematics course. Can 
we say as much of our language classes, 
where the subject matter is more intricate 
and there is even greater need for train- 
ing? I think that you all know the an- 
swer. In one large university that comes 
to mind the language courses are not 
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only taught almost exclusively by grad- 
uate students working part time, but 
they are controlled by them; and to some 
degree these conditions prevail every- 
where. I do not disparage our teaching 
assistants, bless their hearts, who are 
doing a heroic job with the tools at their 
disposal, but I blame their academic 
superiors who are too busy with the 
lovelier things of the mind and spirit to 
treat elementary and intermediate classes 
as anything but dreadful chores that 
inspire not, neither do they conduce to 
advancement, but only dull the mind 
and soil the hands. What our part-time 
teachers know or do not know is itself a 
product of the system that I am assailing 
—if they have not been conscientiously 
taught by their teachers, they cannot do 
their best in teaching their students. If 
you need evidence on how well they have 
been served by the system, take the 
scores in the Spanish test on the Graduate 
Survey Examination at my institution, 
given to our candidates for advanced 
degrees: the average is sixty per cent on 
questions concerning common structures 
of Spanish. 

The answer to this is perfectly easy to 
see, however difficult it may be to apply: 
systematic training of language teachers 
in the language and strict regulations for 
their accreditation. To expect someone 
who has minored in Spanish five years 
ago and had no contact with it since 
to instruct high-school students in Span- 
ish is a rank fraud on the public, and to 
entrust a college course to someone 
whose abilities have never been analyzed 
by responsible officials is equally re- 
prehensible. The machinery for training 
and testing must be created, if we are to 
survive as a profession. And in order to 
get it, we shall have to change our think- 
ing about language classes. 

Our attitude toward freshman and 
sophomore courses is not unique. In 
fact, it parallels so closely that of English 
departments that I can do no better than 
quote the lament of one teacher of 
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English, John Virtue of Michigan State 
Normal College, who says: 


Even in the best of times the problem of 
staffing the freshman composition courses has 
been a hard one. From where I sit, it looks to 
have been the worst-bungled assignment on the 
campus—bungled at the level of higher ad- 
ministration, I add. For the funds are not 
provided to make it possible to put every 
section of freshman composition in the charge 
of a mature, seasoned teacher whose interest in 
the work he is doing is that of a professional 
who happily looks forward to doing some of it 
for years to come. In most large universities, 
accordingly, this work is delegated to young 
candidates for doctoral degrees in English who 
are glad to do it with their left hands, so to 
speak, at the rate of six or seven hundred 
dollars per year for each section of twenty-five 
students. But with them, the job is a mere 
stopgap. They look forward to the day when 
they will be done with this tedious apprentice 
work, and will, as professors of literature, 
never again have to look a set of themes in 
the face. For the big money—as big money 
goes in the academic world—is for professors of 
literature.’ 


This accurately depicts the state of 
our thinking, though perhaps not entirely 
the nature of our predicament, for two 
reasons: first, our apparent drudgery is 
even deadlier, for while in a freshman 
English class one can at least contemplate 
an idea once in a while, in our freshman 
classes one seldom if ever gets beyond 
participles and noun clauses; and second, 
because as trustees of a somewhat more 
esoteric discipline, we are in a better 
position to demand money for our be- 
ginners and therefore cannot cast the 
blame so serenely upon administrators. 

In brief, we think that beginning- 
language work is drudgery, that drudgery 
should be assigned to drudges, and that 
the best drudge is the one with the least 
experience. I hardly need say that this 
kind of twisted brainwork has to be 
attacked on all sides. Even assuming for 
the moment that it is drudgery—an as- 
sumption that I hope to overthrow 
later—it does not follow that the in- 
experienced drudge ought to shoulder 
the burden. In fact, since the drudgery 


falls more heavily upon our students 
than upon us, it behooves us to relieve 
them of as much of it as we can. To do 
this we shall have to take a responsibility 
that we have left largely to schools of 
education but that belongs primarily to 
us: the training of our own teachers. 
For our subject matter—call it drudgery 
or whatever you like—is so different by 
nature from any other that no one not 
specially trained in the matter itself can 
begin to understand the pedagogy of it. 

One more bit of fallacious thinking 
while we are examining ourselves as 
teachers: namely, that anyone who can 
speak a language can also teach it. 
It is axiomatic that our profession cannot 
get along without native speakers, and 
many, many of them honor the ranks of 
the finest we have; but they are numbered 
there for other reasons than merely that 
of knowing the language they teach. 
The task of mediating a foreign language 
—mediating it, mind you, not just ex- 
posing students to it, which is equally 
necessary but not the same thing—is 
essentially that of building a bridge 
between two systems of communication. 
Unless the teacher knows both ap- 
proaches to the bridge, he cannot move 
efficiently from either side to the other. 
This means that he must be almost if 
not fully as well trained in English as he 
is in the foreign language, for his day-to- 
day task is one of anticipating and dealing 
with linguistic patterns that agree or 
differ in the two languages. Unless he 
knows that English has a subjunctive 
mode in a few limited areas, he will waste 
valuable time explaining in words certain 
facts that could best be pointed to by 
example. Unless he knows that the English 
perfect tenses closely parallel those of 
Spanish, he may feel that he has to 
teach certain facts that might as well be 
taken for granted. And unless he knows 
that English mass nouns are often not 
at all the same as those of Spanish, he is 
likely to take for granted something that 
he ought to teach. 
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All this adds up to training, a much 
more thorough and conscientious training 
than we have ever given before, plus 
supervision just as close and conscien- 
tious. 

Now, what of that other avenue of 
approach to our students’ minds, the 
textbook? If we are weighed and found 
wanting here, the consequences are even 
more serious, for while a poor teacher can 
misinform fifty or a hundred students a 
year, a poor textbook can misinform 
several thousand. And in a moral sense 
a deficient textbook is worse than a 
deficient teacher since there is less excuse 
for it: a teacher is on his feet, improvising 
answers to questions as they arise often 
unexpectedly in the classroom and liable, 
through no fault of his own, to the short- 
comings of over-hasty judgment and 
lapse of memory. But the textbook- 
writer sits at his desk, with conditions 
theoretically right for bringing his ideas 
to proper maturity, testing and proving 
doubtful points, and framing his structure 
in a pedagogically valid and compre- 
hensible manner. If he falls short of his 
goal, he is more to blame for it than is 
the teacher for falling short of his. 

I would not give the impression that 
textbook and teacher can be so neatly 
separated. Obviously a poorly trained 
teacher will not have the judgment neces- 
sary for choosing adequate textbooks or 
for demanding that such textbooks be 
written. Conversely a textbook-writer 
and a publisher who suspect that their 
potential purchasers will lack professional 
discrimination are likely to concentrate 
on the invariable claptrap of Moronia, 
pretty bindings, cute drawings, wide 
margins, a content that for fear of offend- 
ing the least sensibility of the least 
of these our children glances off every 
surface and hits none, and, of course, 
that veritable thesaurus of synonyms of 
easy that go to make up the bulk of our 
titles—streamlined, simplified, — short- 
shorter-shortest, brief-briefer-briefest, and 
so on. These qualities add up to that 


over-all appearance of anemia that the 
American public seems to admire in its 
language textbooks as much as in its 
women. Indeed, there is something Holly- 
woodish about no small part of our text- 
book production, with its emphasis on 
externals. 

So the untrained teacher and the in- 
adequate textbook are partly responsible 
for each other. But, assuming again that 
the circle has to be broken somewhere, let 
us see what specific faults the textbook- 
writer is in a position to correct. 

Foremost is the problem of selection, 
of what to put into a grammar and what 
to leave out. Obviously it is impossible 
to include everything, and the trend in 
our generation has been toward including 
less and less. Starting out with the watch- 
word of simplification, writers have 
moved from the entirely legitimate sim- 
plification of treatment to an attempted 
simplification of the language itself. Like 
a teacher of golf who finds it too much 
trouble to present the living fact that 
golf-players use midirons, mashies, pitch- 
ers, and niblicks as well as putters, and 
who refuses to teach the use of any club 
except the putter, we too have turned 
out backs on the living organism of 
Spanish and refused to teach our students 
to do anything but putt. How far this 
misguided concept of simplification has 
carried us was conveniently explained 
last February by George E. McSpadden, 
whose words, spoken at the Seattle meet- 
ing of the AATSP Chapter, I quote from 
HISPANIA: 


“T have counted 1000 entries in the [Keniston] 
Syntax List with a frequency at least as high 
as the 1500th word, and 500 entries with a 
frequency at least as high as the 500th word, 
which means that the first 500 constructions of 
the language are as common as the first 500 
words! ...this...means that the 500 most 
frequent constructions are presumably at least 
as important as are the 500 most common 
words for understanding a typical page of 
Spanish or ordinary conversation. Yet our 
shorter elementary and review grammars con- 
tain only 15, 20, or 25 per cent of those con- 
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structions. The longer elementary and review 
grammars contain 30, 40, or 50 per cent... .’” 


Not to bore you with lengthy additional 
evidence of this, let me cite just the 
results that I got from a survey of the 
treatment of the infinitive in eleven 
classroom grammars picked at random 
from among recent issues. This can be 
done most strikingly by detailing the 
things that the student would not be 
able to say if he had to depend on his 
textbook. With seven of the eleven he 
would be unable to say the second part of 
Seeing is believing. With seven of the 
eleven he could not manage J saw it built, 
and with four he would be unable to 
express I saw him arrive. With two he 
would be unequipped for both J ordered 
him to do it and I ordered it done. With 
eight he would have no way of saying 
The general gave the order to fire. With nine 
he would be out of luck attempting 
He’s ready to leave or It’s hard to describe. 
With eight he could not manage They 
gave me a lot to do. With seven he could 
not negotiate It is necessary for us to try 
harder in one of its two meanings. Now 
these are all things that a student left to 
his own resources will want to say, for 
they form part of his everyday com- 
munication in English. We can leave out 
constructions such as Dijo serlo or 
De haberlo hecho, which have substitutes; 
but the others are crippling omissions. 

The textbook-writer with a yen for the 
carving knife can always excuse himself 
on the grounds that filling in is the teach- 
er’s job, while his is to outline. But even 
assuming that the outline is complete, the 
argument will not stand up if the teacher 
is poorly trained, or if the teacher— 
trained or untrained—assigns homework 
where students must refer to an authority. 
There is, to put it bluntly, neither moral 
nor practical justification for a grammar 
that does not give the student what he 
has a right to expect from it. Whether 
all of it is taught in the classroom is a 
matter that time and emphasis must 
decide; but all the major patterns should 


be there, if for no other reason than to 
give the teacher the right to make his 
own selection. 

Our job would be big enough if inclu- 
sion-and-exclusion were all of it. Ac- 
tually it is only half. In addition to im- 
proving our coverage, we must make sure 
that what we put in is correctly stated. 
One of my lowest moments recently was 
when I picked up a grammar, just pub- 
lished by a reputable firm, that was 
written as if nothing had been done in 
syntax in the last fifty years. The notion 
still survives here and there that all that 
is good and necessary in the Spanish 
language was captured by Ramsey in 
1894 and fixed in the firmament for all 
time; a reflex of this is the other notion 
that grammar is unvarying, hence for- 
malistic and boresome. To break out of 
the circle at this point would mean not 
only better textbooks, but a healthier 
attitude on the part of teachers of the 
language proper, for what I propose is a 
working, adventuresome relationship be- 
tween teacher and researcher that will 
regard the unknown in language as a 
stimulus and a challenge. We are so far 
from devoting a respectable part of our 
energies to descriptive research that six 
pages of the current Hispanta sufficed to 
list the major articles on the subject—a 
similar list for literature would have re- 
quired a whole issue. And we are so far 
from knowing the answers that we need to 
know that all we can do is make some 
impressionistic statement if students ask, 
apropos of Le gusta a mi madre, what 
verbs require the redundant pronoun, or 
want to know how far they can go with 
progressive instead of simple tenses or 
with adjectives used as adverbs. The 
unanswered questions crowd around us 
and are issues so lively that, properly 
viewed, they should fire a zeal for combat 
and discovery in any student or potential 
researcher worth his salt. This is research 
in harness, for it contributes directly to 
our feeder courses in high school and 
college, and of all the investigative work 
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that we can do is the most pertinent to 
our livelihoods. We have the man-power, 
the abilities, and the organization for it. 
This may not be the time or place to 
propose a systematic illumination of the 
dark corners under the aegis of our 
Association; but if we could undertake 
it, I think we would be doing a fine thing— 
one that only we could do, and one that 
recognizes what linguists everywhere are 
coming to realize: that in language as 
elsewhere scientific advance demands a 
community of effort: it has taken groups 
of scholars to do all the really compre- 
hensive jobs in language—the Linguistic 
Atlas, the historical dictionaries, the 
Indo-European dictionary of synonyms— 
in fact, every dictionary of more than 
trivial scope. We have a common cause in 
devising a body of comparisons between 
English and Spanish that will give 
teachers and textbook-writers the factual 
security that they need for doing a better 
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job; I can think of no timelier venture 
for us. 

But whether we move forward as a 
group oras individuals, if we can challenge 
our teachers, young and old, and our 
researchers, to put forth their best in 
re-working and re-presenting the funda- 
mentals that nourish us, we shall banish 
some of the drudgery of elementary 
classes—and, as a perquisite which we 
cannot afford to overlook, we shall un- 
doubtedly live longer as a profession. 
There will always be disadvantages im- 
posed upon us from without in the form 
of niggardly administrators, heterogene- 
ous classes, and fluctuating fashions; we 
dare not, as teachers or as writers of 
textbooks, add others of our own making. 


NOTES 


1 Bulletin of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors (1949), xxv, 264. 
2? xxx, 348 (1950). 
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THE ARCHAIC AND THE MODERN IN THE SPANISH 
OF NEW MEXICO 


JacoB ORNSTEIN 
New Mezico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


In the field of dialectology, New Mexi- 
can Spanish has for some years attracted 
the attention of scholars and linguists.* 
Representing to a large extent the lan- 
guage of the sixteenth-century conquis- 
tadores, it has developed under peculiar 
conditions, isolated from both Spain and 
Mexico, on one hand, and since 1846 
subject to strong North American in- 
fluence, on the other. The feature which 
has especially interested philologists is 
the strongly archaic tendency of the 
language, and the high percentage, in 
popular speech, of archaisms such as 
truje, vide, mesmo, muncho, cuasi, and 
anque. 

The characteristics of New Mexico 
Spanish have been described, in con- 
siderable detail, by competent scholars. 
The key work on the subject is the two- 
volume study by Professor Aurelio M. 
Espinosa, translated and reelaborated by 
Amado Alonso and Angel Rosenblat, 
entitled Estudios sobre el espafiol de 
Nuevo M éjico.' In this monumental work 
Dr. Espinosa defines the New Mexican 
speech area as including all of New 
Mexico, the valley of San Luis in Colo- 
rado, and a small strip of eastern Arizona. 
In his prefacio, however, he specifically 
states that the study is limited to Colo- 
rado’s San Luis Valley and to all of New 
Mexico north of the city of Socorro, with 
Sante Fe as center. This means that a 
part of the New Mexico speech area, 
namely the two hundred miles south of 
Socorro and including such cities as Hot 
Springs, Silver City, Deming, Carlsbad, 
Lordsburg, and Las Cruces, has not been 





* A paper read at the 32nd Annual Meeting 
: the AATSP, New Orleans, December 20, 21, 
950. 


investigated. Espinosa himself, in a 
personal letter dated May 22, 1950, 
recommends that research be done on 
Southern New Mexican Spanish, espe- 
cially on the vowels, for the purpose of 
comparing them with their counterparts 
in the North, described by him, as well 
as with the closed and open vowels de- 
scribed by Navarro Tomas. 

The region south of Socorro, New 
Mexico, therefore, offers possibilities of 
various types of research, phonetic and 
otherwise.? The present paper will touch 
upon various aspects of the speech in this 
area and will also make certain obser- 
vations on present-day New Mexican 
Spanish in general. 

Structurally the language spoken in 
the South follows quite closely the main 
features of all New Mexican Spanish. 
The conjugations are virtually reduced 
to two: ar and er verbs. The second 
person familiar preterite commonly ends 
in ates and ites: ti hablates, ti vendites 
(the forms hablastes and vendistes are 
also heard). Practically all words ending 
in a (except for a few like dia) are treated 
as feminine: la idioma, la tranvia, la 
planeta. The present subjunctive is ac- 
cented throughout on the first syllable, 
and peculiarly ends in nos rather than 
mos in the first person singular. Thus 
hablar is conjugated as follows: hable, 
hables, hable, hdblenos, hablen. In the 
imperfect subjunctive, as well, nos is 
employed, so that the first person plural 
would be habldéranos and not habldéramos. 

From the standpoint of vocabulary, the 
differences between North and South are 
often considerable, and it would be in- 
teresting to represent them on isogloss 
maps. In the north puela is often used for 
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frying pan, in the south it is sartén. 
Instead of alverjones the south uses 
chtcharos to mean peas. The term bar- 
bacoa (storage room for food or grain) 
is not generally understood south of 
Socorro. To the northern New Mexican 
an apricot is an albaricoque; to his 
southern cousin it is a chabacdn. South 
of Socorro dandruff is not salvado but 
caspa, chair is not silleta but silla, ruco 
does not mean silly but very old. Many 
northern New Mexicans would not un- 
derstand banqueta as sidewalk or the 
verb tatemar as meaning to burn too 
crisply. 

At the same time there is no dearth of 
New Mexicanisms readily understood in 
both areas, such as averiguar (to argue), 
ganso (turkey), dnzara (goose), abrigo 
(heavy underwear), vestido (man’s suit), 
ttinico (woman’s dress), miel (syrup), 
and alquilar (to pawn). 

A complete study of the vocabulary of 
the southern speech area is a desideratum. 
The following words and expressions are 
taken from a longer list compiled in the 
Las Cruces area, and are intended 
merely to be illustrative. It should be 
emphasized that not all Spanish speakers 
use them, for their employment is in 
inverse proportion to the education of 
the individual. 


aigre, air; alguacil mayor, sheriff; arbolera, 
orchard; atrincar, atrancar, to lock; aveno, 
oats; baratio, bargain, bargain sale; barbecho, 
plowed field; broche, safety pin; cajete, bath- 
tub; camear, to work; Casa Corte, Courthouse; 
celebro, brain; cimbra, bed spring; cocifiar, to 
cook ; comtin, outdoor toilet ; correa, shoe-string; 
cubeta, bucket; chulo, puppy; dejar, to make a 

profit, to pay: Este negocio no deja; dendenantes, 
a while ago; dientisia, dentist; echar, to be 
lying down; embone, fertilizer; empeloto, naked ; 
empefio, ambition : encajarse, to mount (an 
animal); equivoco: estar —, to be mistaken; 
escarpines, men’s stockings; estafeta, post- 
office; faja, belt; feria, change (money) ; fierros, 
tools; finca, building; fincar, to build; galera, 
farm implement shed; globo, light-bulb; gua- 
jolote, turkey, water-dog; guisantes, meats for 
frying; guisar, to fry; hepoteca, mortgage; 
hortaliza, vegetable garden; huerta, vineyard; 
hule, inner tube, linoleum, rubber band; saco 


de hule, raincoat; imponer, to accustom; in- 
giento, ointment; "jalar, to pull, work; ladino, 
shrill, loud; lavamanoe, wash-basin; ‘Uevarse, 
to get along (in mutual harmony); marro, 
sledge-hammer; marqueta, butcher-shop, mar- 
ket; mestro, teacher, professor; monte, desert, 
wasteland; naguas, skirt; narices, nose (gen- 
erally used only in plural); nodriza, any kind 
of nurse; pader, wall; pafio, handkerchief; 
parquete, paquete, paper bag; peluche, fur; saco 
de peluche, fur coat; pisado, type of wine made 
by treading upon grapes in a large vat; plan, 
bottom; quejumbr(i)arse, complain; zquése? 
where is?; raspada, type of confection made by 
scraping ice and adding flavor; resurarse, to 
shave oneself; resfrio: tener —, to have a cold; 
salarate, salarata, baking soda; sombrilla, um- 
brella, windshield; sosprender, to surprise; su- 
lerrano, soterrano, basement, cellar; tasaciones, 
taxes; tela, telén, screen; tomate del ojo, eye- 
ball; vaqueta, any type of leather. 


The researcher will necessarily be im- 
pressed, when studying the southern 
speech area, by the strong similarities, 
not only in vocabulary, but also in 
phonology and syntax, to the Spanish of 
the neighboring republic to the south. 
This is scarcely accidental when one 
considers the proximity of Mexico, and 
the frequent contacts of both Spanish- 
speaking groups on either side of the 
border. Trips to the twin cities of El 
Paso and Judrez, Chihuahua, are a 
regular part of the life of the inhabitants 
in the southern zone. The El Paso and 
Juarez radio stations are listened to much 
more than those of Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe, especially since the reception 
of the former is better. El Paso’s news- 
paper El Continental is generally read far 
more than the Spanish-language news- 
papers of the north. 

The location of the southern New 
Mexico speech area, lying close to the 
Mexican frontier, is of importance for 
another reason. It places the region 
squarely in the Border Spanish belt, 
stretching roughly from Corpus Christi, 
Texas, in the east to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, in the west. Here, too, is a de- 
cidedly neglected linguistic field, for 
aside from Professor Anita Post’s study, 


published in 1934, of the language of - 
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southern Arizona, southern California, 
and the northern part of the Mexican 
state of Sonora, very little attention has 
been paid to the topic.*? John Sharp, 
Associate Professor of Spanish at Texas 
Western College, El Paso, who is at 
present investigating the nonstandard 
vocabulary elements in West Texas 
Spanish, refers to Border Spanish as a 
“linguistic no man’s land.” 

So much for differences and similarities 
as regards the two speech zones of New 
Mexico. The remainder of our remarks 
will relate to New Mexican Spanish in 
general, and to some influences modifying 
it at present. Language is never static 
and unchanging and despite its archaisms 
the Spanish of New Mexico must be 
viewed in the light of a constant evolu- 
tion. 

One of the strongest influences during 
the past ten years upon the spoken 
language of New Mexico and indeed the 
whole Southwest has been that of the 
Pachucos. A product of semi-assimilation, 
the Pachucos in southwestern cities are a 
fairly recent group distinguished by an 
aversion to steady work, outlandish 
grooming and dress, as well as the use of a 
special and picturesque vocabulary, 
meant to serve as a secret language. 
Although beyond the pale of both polite 
anglo and hispano society, the phraseology 
of the Pachucos has appealed to the 
imagination of Spanish-speaking South- 
westerners, who often make humorous 
use of it in their conversations. However, 
just as the germania of Spain, the argot 
of the Parisian Apaches, and the racy 
idiom of the North American under- 
world have contributed to the standard 
languages in their respective countries, 
much of Pachuco speech can be expected 
to make its way ultimately to respec- 
tability. 

It ought to be pointed out, in this 
connection, that the southern New Mexi- 
can speech area, due to its nearness to 
El Paso, the city where the Pachuco class 
and its mannerisms supposedly origi- 
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nated and which has an unusually high 
proportion of individuals so identified, is 
particularly rich in pachuquismos. The 
following sample list of slang terms in 
use in the Las Cruces area contains a 
high percentage of such words. While 
some speakers never knowingly employ 
Pachuco terminology, a large share, if 
not the majority, of the terms below 
would be understandable to Spanish- 
speakers in the younger age brackets in 
virtually any Southwestern city.‘ 


agtitarse, to be afraid, to ‘“‘go to pieces’’; 
alba: al —, ‘‘swell,’’ excellent; alfiler, knife; 
alfileriar, to knife ; apestar, to do well ; Le apesta 
para bailar, He dances well; arranarse, to sit 
down, to get married; atacarse, to stuff oneself; 
bacil (or vacil), date, fun; bato,-a, fellow, guy; 
girl, ‘‘gal’’; birria, beer; bola, American dollar; 
borlo, borlote, dance; borlotear, to dance; buti, 
much, many; cachar, to steal; calco, shoe; 
camear , to work; canicarse, to fall in love; estar 
canicas, to be in love; carnal,-a, brother; sister; 
pal; carrucha, old automobile; catos, fisticuffs; 
darse —, to have a fight; jchale!, No! By no 
means!; chancla, slipper; tirar —, to dance; 
chante, house; enchantarse, to get married; 
chicano, Mexican; chicharo: ponerse ojo de —, to 
become alert; chota, cop; chupar, to smoke; 
entacucharse, to dress up in one’s best ; entrafia, 
ill will; Me tiene —, He has it in for me; escame, 
fear; tener —, to be afraid; jésele! Hi, there!; 
frajo, cigarette; gabacho, anglo, non-Spanish 
speaker; garras, clothes; hacerle a algo, to excel 
in something; Le hace a la méquina de escribir, 
She’s good at typing; huachar, to watch, see, 
look out for; Ai te huacho, I’ll be seeing you!; 
huevén, idler, loafer; huisa, girl, ‘‘gal,’’ girl- 
friend ; jaino,-a, boy-friend, girl-friend ; jambar, 
to steal; jambo, dishonest; jando, money; 
jaspia, hunger; tener —, to be hungry; jefe, 
jefa, father, ‘‘old man’’; mother, “‘old lady”’; 
leén: tirar a—, to ‘“‘coldshoulder”’; lira, guitar; 
lurio, crazy; llevar, used idiomatically in such 
an expression as 2A onde la llevas? Where are 
you going?; manito, Northern New Mexican; 
manoplia, hand, catcher’s mitt ; tirar manoplia, 
to be handy with one’s fists; mono, movies; 
moras: agarrar en las —to catch red-handed; 
nel, no; Pachuco, El Paso, Texas; penco, indi- 
vidual who attempts to steal another’s sweet- 
heart; perra: hacer la —, to loaf; pisto, drunk, 
intoxicated ; plancha: tirarse —, to be rebuffed, 
disappointed ; refin, meal ; refinar, toeat ;relaje, 
joke, farce; rol, automobile; sardo, soldier; 
simon, yes; sirol, yes; suave, ‘‘swell,’’ wonder- 
ful; sura: caerle a uno —, to dislike; tacuche, 
suit; talonear, to walk; tartana, dilapidated 
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auto; tarzan, ‘‘zoot-suiter’’ ; tecolote, policeman, 
guard; trola, match; vacilar, to have a good 
time, ‘fool around,” flirt, flatter. 


Thus the philologist in New Mexico 
can observe the forging, and gradual 
acceptance, of a whole new vocabulary. 
He must, however, at the same time 
witness another process which, rather 
than enriching it, impoverishes the lan- 
guage. It is a fact that in our only 
officially bilingual state Spanish comes 
off a poor second in its competition with 
English and in its struggle to meet the 
demands of a society growing politically 
and technologically more complicated 
by the day. 

An advertisement in the Santa Fe 
newspaper El Nuevo Mejicano reads as 
follows: 1949 Mercury 4 puertas Sedan, 
desescarchador, calefactor, overdrive, azul. 
Un robo en $2,095. This example reveals 
three tendencies common in New Mexico 
Spanish today. The first, exemplified by 
overdrive, is that of relying upon English 
in referring to new technological proc- 
esses or socio-political institutions and 
developments. The term for overdrive 
given by the Ford Motor Company’s 
Spanish handbook for dealers is sobre- 
marcha, but this would be unintelligible to 
most auto mechanics here.' The second, 
represented by the words calefactor and 
desescarchador, is the puristic tendency, 
in which some sort of Spanish equivalent 
is sought. The third, reflected by cuatro 
puertas Sedan and un robo en $2,095, 
reveals the tremendous impact of English 
syntax and phraseology upon the 


Little new can be added here con- 
cerning the wholesale use of English 
vocabulary and phraseology in the 
Spanish of today in New Mexico or the 
Southwest in general. Examples can be 
culled at random from conversations or 
newspapers. A new “paint job” is 
un nuevo trabajo de pintura. Reading the 
political columns one learns that a 
certain bill murié en comité. A whole- 
sale basement sale is announced as 


venta de bodega al mayoreo. The social 
column announces that: La _ seforita 
X fué obsequiada con una llovizna baile. 
And so on ad infinitum and probably 
ad nauseam. 

It is not because Spanish equivalents 
do not exist that the New Mexican, in 
speaking of his car, refers to las brecas 
and el cloche. Nor does one need to seek 
the explanation in Bloomfield’s highly 
controversial analysis of what he terms 
intimate borrowing, cultural borrowing, 
and dialect borrowing.* It is purely and 
simply, as Professor Einar Haugen puts 
it: “the more forceful presence” of the 
foreign term.’ 

As for the puristic tendency, it fights 
an unequal battle, supported mostly by 
teachers of Spanish, the clergy, and 
Spanish-language newspapers. The ef- 
forts of teachers in their courses to 
teach Spanish equivalents of Anglicisms 
are not crowned by conspicuous success, 
as far as the actual use of the correct 
terms is concerned. The influence of the 
newspapers is difficult to measure, and 
often these organs are themselves hardly 
desirable models of Spanish prose. 

It is probably the newspaper El 
Nuevo Mejicano that is most interested 
in the purity of the language and it often 
repeats its intention to Seguir adelante 
manteniendo vivo el idioma espajiol y las 
tradiciones de los habitantes hispano- 
parlantes. A reading of this and other 
newspapers will give insight into the 
struggles of the purists to defend Spanish 
from the devastating attacks of English. 
It is interesting to note that, to insure 
understanding, English equivalents are 
often written in parentheses after the 
Spanish words: bombas (pumps), casa de 
remolque (house trailer), vigilantes (pick- 
ets), cabildeo (lobbying), equipos (ap- 
pliances). 

The efforts to find some sort of Spanish 
equivalents are not always felicitous, 
but one might say of this process pre- 
cisely what Dr. Sturtevant remarks of the 
coining of new words: that it is a “func- 
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tion of artists.”* Here are some typical 
examples. A headline announces a war 
against one-armed bandits: Hacen guerra 
contra mdquinas ladronas. A _ certain 
department store tells of its easy lay- 
away or lay-by plan using the words 
plan facil de apartar. The Future Farmers 
become the Agricultores Progresistas, 
while the home demonstration agent is 
the agente de demostracién en general. 
Whitewall tires are either llantas ‘“‘caras 
blancas” or lUlantas blancas al lado. 
Modern household terms provide thorny 
problems. Mold- and drip-proof jars 
become cubetas garantizadas a prueba de 
moho y goteo; pressure cookers, ollas de 
presién; an aluminum cold-pack canner, 
envasadora de aluminio para envase frio, 
breakfast nook set, ajuar nook para el 
almuerzo, and electric heating pad, al- 
mohadilla eléctrica. Tourist court is 
neatly converted into campo turista. 
Finally, terms like ‘‘on-the-job training 
program” tax the abilities of even the 
most ardent purists, as can be seen from 
the following rendering, which appeared 
in the Nuevo Mexicano: comisién que 
esté encargada de la direccién de adiestrar 
en el oficio a los veteranos que se preparan 
para aprender algun arte wu oficio. 

In conclusion, it might be said that 
New Mexican Spanish, while clinging 
tenaciously to many sixteenth-century 
archaisms, nevertheless displays con- 
siderable receptivity to the new, and a 
fair measure of adaptability to the 
linguistic exigencies of the modern world. 
In 1936 H. L. Mencken, reviewing the 
status of the various foreign languages 
spoken in the United States, remarked: 
“This Southwestern Spanish, like Penn- 
sylvania-German, Yankee-Dutch and 
Vestur-Islanska, seems doomed to vanish 
soon or or late.’® Despite this dire pre- 
diction, however, New Mexico Spanish 
continues to maintain itself and to evolve. 


NOTES 


1 Aurelio M. Espinosa: Estudios sobre el espafiol 
de Nuevo Méjico, (traduccién y reelaboracién 
con notas por A. Alonso y A. Rosenblat), Buenos 
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Aires, vol. 1, 1930, vol. 2, 1946. A highly useful 
volume is also: F. M. Kercheville and George 
E. McSpadden, Preliminary Glossary of New 
Mexican Spanish, University of New Mexico 
Bulletin, vol. 5, No. 3, July 15, 1934. 

? Professor R. M. Duncan of the University of 
New Mexico is at present making phonetic 
studies in the middle Rio Grande Valley of 
New Mexico. 

3 See Rex Robert Kelly, “Vocabulary as Used 
on the Mexican Border,” unpublished Master’s 
thesis, Baylor University, Waco, Texas, 1938. 
Also consult George C. Storz, Mexican Spanish, 
en San Diego: Publicationes Fronterizas, 
‘Cf. Alfred Bruce Gaarder, “Notes on Some 
Spanish Terms in the Southwest,’’ Hispanta, 
xxvir (1944), pp. 330-334; Renato Rosaldo, 
“‘A List of Slang and Colloquial Expressions of 
Mexico City,” Hispania, xxx1 (1948), pp. 437- 


5 Rasgos Sobresalientes Comprobados acerca de 
los Automéviles Ford, Dearborn, Mich.: Ford 
Motor Co., 1949. 

*Leonard Bloomfield: Language, New York: 
Holt, 1933, pp. 444-495. 

7 Einar Haugen, in his review of Leo Pap’s 
Portuguese-English Speech, in Language, xxv1, 
438-9 (1950). Prof. Haugen’s views on loan- 
words, expressed in this review, are extremely 
interesting. 

*E. H. Sturtevant, An Introduction to Lin- 
guistic Science, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947, p. 22. 

*H. L. Mencken, The American Language, 4th 
ed., New York: Knopf, 1936, p. 649. 


DISCUSSION BY DANIEL WOGAN, 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Professor Ornstein’s admirably concise and 
extremely informative essay on New Mexican 
Spanish suggests three topics which I should 
like to bring up for discussion. 

First of all, I think we can agree that the 
most important point Professor Ornstein 
makes is that there are enough differences 
between the Spanish spoken in northern and 
in southern New Mexico to justify the division 
of the New Mexican region into two linguistic 
zones. However, the evidence he presents in 
support of this theory is entirely lexical and 
perhaps for that reason not altogether con- 
vineing. As Professor Ornstein himself says, 
the Spanish folk speech south of Socorro has 
yet to be investigated from the standpoint of 
phonetics, morphology and syntax. The va- 
lidity of the two-zone theory would therefore 
appear to hinge on the results of such in- 
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vestigations as well as, of course, on more 
comprehensive studies of the regional vocabu- 
laries, north and south. 

Secondly, I am not quite clear as to what 
Professor Ornstein means by “New Mexican- 
ism.” Word geography involves difficult prob- 
lems; but in drawing up lists of non-standard 
Spanish terms in New Mexico it would seem 
desirable to group such expressions into three 
classes: New Mexicanisms, Mexicanisms, and 
Hispanoamericanisms. In the absence of any 
classification, one is puzzled by discovering 
that Professor Ornstein accepts as New Mexi- 
canisms a number of words in current use far 
beyond the limits of the State of New Mexico. 
Among the ‘““New Mexicanisms readily under- 
stood” in both areas of the state he mentions 
averiguar (to argue), a verb widely employed 
in Mexico and Central America; vestido (man’s 
suit), a noun current in virtually all Spanish 
America; and ténico (woman’s dress), a term 
well known to Cubans, Central Americans, 
and also to many Mexicans. Moreover, his 
two lists of words and idioms gathered in the 
Las Cruces vicinity include such words as 
fierro, jalar, hule, llevarse, agiiitarse, catos, 
chota, jambarse, lurio, tacuche, talonear, and 
tecolote (policeman), none of which are New 
Mexicanisms either in the sense that they 
originated in New Mexico or reflect exclusively 
regional usage. As for one of the idioms in 


Professor Ornstein’s list, tener (mala) entrafia, 
I doubt whether it is an Americanism at all. 
Finally, I wish to emphasize the great value 
and interest of Professor Ornstein’s remarks on 
pachuco speech. He is the first, as far as I 
know, to draw attention to the important part 
this picturesque argot is likely to play in the 
development of vernacular Spanish in the 
South West. Professor Ornstein predicts that a 
goodly number of pachuquismos will eventually 
work their way up to levels of respectability. 
He is on firm ground here. In the dynamics of 
language there are always movements from 
the bottom upward. It is instructive, in this 
respect, to draw a comparison between pachuco 
speech and lunfardo, the calé of the compadrito 
that has exerted a steady influence on Argen- 
tine Spanish for over a century. For what is 
the pachuco, after all, if not the twin brother, 
linguistically and sociologically, of the com- 
padrito of Buenos Aires? Even their character- 
istic terminologies, to judge from Professor 
Ornstein’s list of pachuquismos, have obvious 
common elements: sardo (soldier) and cachar 
(to steal) are as familiar to the compadrito of 
the River Plate as to the pachuco of the Rio 
Grande. As yet, however, the pachuco, less 
fortunate than the compadrito, has inspired 
no writer of genius to dramatize his restless 
existence and immortalize his colorful idiom. 
But the day when the pachuco will find his 
Florencio Sénchez may not be far off. 
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INTONATIONAL STRESS PATTERNS OF CONTEMPORARY 
SPANISH 


ErHet WALLIS 
Instituto Lingiitstico de Verano, M éxico 


Attention has been turned in recent 
Spanish teaching to the spoken language, 
in contrast to former methods which 
emphasized correct written forms.* This 
trend is welcomed as the demand for an 
adequate speaking knowledge of Spanish 
increases. More hints now appear in 
Spanish textbooks for correct pronun- 
ciation, as well as for correct grammatical 
forms. 

The suggestions for pronunciation have 
so far been limited almost exclusively to 
the vowels and consonants as such, and to 
lexical stress, or the form of words which 
appearg accented in vocabularies and 
dictionaries. However, it is evident that 
there are other features of spoken 
Spanish, bound up in its intonational 
patterns, which are not included in a 
study of isolated vowels and consonants 
or the lexical stress of words. Native 
Spanish speakers grow up using these 
patterns automatically, and some foreign 
speakers are sufficiently gifted in mimicry 
so that they absorb and use them over a 
period of time. The vast majority of 
students who attempt to speak Spanish, 
however, concentrate upon the mastery 
of lexical items to the exclusion of at- 
tention upon intonational features, and 
though they may achieve proficiency in 
speaking accurately, they retain a foreign 
“accent.” Until the sound patterns of 
groups of words in phrases and sentences 
are mastered, either by subconscious 
mimicry or by conscious effort, spoken 
Spanish will always have a “foreign” 
flavor. 

It has been demonstrated elsewhere 

*A revision of a paper read at the 32nd 


Annual Meeting of the AATSP, New Orleans, 
December 20, 21, 1950. 





that the prosodic features of length and 
pitch, as well as stress, are present in 
Spanish intonation.' Each of these factors 
is essential to acceptable intonation of 
spoken Spanish, and each deserves special 
consideration. The purpose of the present 
discussion is to point out the relationship 
existing between these three prosodemes 
under certain circumstances, and to make 
a case for stress as the most distinctive 
and influential of the three. Stress seems 
to have a “gravitational attraction’ for 
the other two prosodemes and to form 
the backbone of the rhythmic system 
which characterizes Spanish.” 

‘Tomés Navarro Tomas’ Manual de 
Entonacién Espafiola furnishes a thorough 
study of phonetic or musical intonation. 
The present investigation is less compre- 
hensive in its scope, in that its purpose 
is to discover the minimum basic in- 
tonational contours for the early stages 
of teaching, rather than to describe the 
entire system. Further, the present study 
is based on a series of contrasts: first, 
significant contrasts within the language 
itself; second, typical contrasts with 
English intonational structure. The latter 
approach provides a practical means of 
alerting native English speakers, who 
constitute the majority of students for 
whom this type of study is intended, to 
the salient differences between Spanish 
and English as a means of learning to 
speak Spanish “without an accent.” 

The speech that furnishes most of the 
illustrations for this discussion is that of 
Mexicans living in or near Mexico City. 
However, many of the same intonational 
patterns were found in radio talks given 
by other Spanish speakers. In all cases 
the examples given are from normal, 
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everyday speech, recorded under natural 
conditions. Most of the illustrations of 
lecture or discourse patterns of intonation 
were taken from the speech of professors 
in the National University of Mexico. 
One salient feature of spoken Spanish 
is its rhythm, measured by syllables. 
For this reason it has been conveniently 
labelled by Kenneth Pike as “syllable- 
timed rhythm” in contrast to the “stress- 
timed rhythm” of English.* In Spanish 
the syllable is the basic unit of rhythm 
groups. A further characteristic of the 
syllable is that its stress is not hap- 
hazard but dependent on its occurrence 
in the rhythm group. 

In discovering a basic rhythm pattern 
for spoken Spanish, stress is a fairly 
practical key to correct intonation. It has 
been said that stress “is not very efficient 
as a distinguishing feature in English.’ 
But stress patterns, and consequently 
rhythm, are somewhat less elusive in 
Spanish. In English pitch is a reliable 
distinguishing feature, while Spanish 
intonation is oriented stress-wise. For 
example, contrast in emphasis is achieved 
very often by stresses upon potentially 
stressable syllables (in contrast to lexi- 
cally stressed syllables), which regularly 
are alternate syllables in polysyllabic 
words. Recently I heard the word efectiv- 
amente stressed in the following three 
ways in one radio dialogue: efectiva’ 
mente; efec'tiva’mente; ‘efec'tiva’mente. 

Pitch is quite predictable on the whole 
in Spanish, depending upon the stress. 
For example, in the illustrations just 
given, the stressed syllables are spoken 
on pitch two, or a semi-high tone. Using 
a four-pitch-level intonational system as 
a working basis (1 as the highest pitch 
and 4 as the lowest), we discover that in 
ordinary conversation levels 2 and 3 are 
used, with the stressed syllables spoken 
on level 2. Level 1 is used for great em- 
phasis, for a surprise intonation, or for 
questions. Level 4 is used for achieving 
certain kinds of contrast or emphasis, or 
for indicating finality. 
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One outstanding difference between the 
intonation of English and Spanish is the 
extensive use of contours, or curves 
composed of pitch-levels, in English. 
Characteristic three-pitch-curves are fre- 
quently used in English before a semi- 
pause, and two-pitch-curves before a final 
pause, as in the following examples:* 

The ‘man’s ‘here. 

3 843 34 
‘Jim has ‘gone! 
243 4 1-4 

Such curves are not characteristic of 
Spanish, as is proven by the fact that 
much drill is needed to teach Latin- 
American students to use these contours 
in speaking English.’ Pitch-glides and 
curves are used much less extensively in 
Spanish than in English, and when used 
they are generally much shorter in time 
than English curves. As a rule stressed 
syllables instead of curves are used for 
achieving intonational effects in Spanish. 
This outstanding difference has led to 
the impressionistic description of English 
intonation as “undulating,” while Spanish 
is characterized as “staccato.” English 
intonation is marked by waves or curves, 
while Spanish is highly serrated with 
peaks, each peak a stressed syllable. 
On monosyllabic words this syllable- 
timed rhythm is particularly evident in 
contrast to English, as in the example 
just given, where glides are frequent on 
monosyllabic words. In the sentence 
“No sé, pero creo que si,” the words 
sé and st, which occur before semi- and 
final pauses, are not glided in ordinary 
conversation but spoken on one pitch 
with a decided stress. English speakers 
are prone to use a curved intonation to 
correspond to their native pattern. 

Despite this contrast in pitch-glides 
in English and stress rhythm in Spanish, 
the latter does use a number of glides. 
However, they differ in their placement 
in respect to pauses and in relation to 
lexical stress. For example, calls are often 
glided, and they occur with a shift in 
stress before a pause in many instances. 
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Vendors use such calls as limo’nes and 
24 
melo'’nes. Names called often occur as 
2-4 
Ti'no; Mari’a. Calls very commonly 
1-4 14 
occur with a glide on a final lexically- 
stressed syllable: ma’md; pa’pd. How- 
1-4 1-4 

ever, the complete treatment of Spanish 
intonational curves is outside the scope of 
this discussion. They are under investi- 
gation and will furnish the basis of a 
separate discussion. The curves and 
stress patterns described here are diag- 
nostic differences between the two related, 
but contrastive, intonational patterns of 
Spanish and English. 

In ordinary conversation the “content” 
words, or words which carry the meaning, 
occur with an accent on pitch-level two, 
falling on the syllable which is lexically 
stressed. For example, note the following 
rhythm: 


‘Bueno, nos ve ‘remos a las ‘cinco. 
$3.6 32.8 &e...ee 


In contrast to this conversational 
rhythm, there is a lecture or oratorical 
style of rhythm which utilizes more 
stressed syllables. It is based on an al- 
ternate-syllable pattern, illustrated earlier 
in the word efectivamente. Thus in 
lectures, in oratory, or in narration one 
often hears an alternate-stress pattern 
in which syllables not lexically stressed 
occur with a stress, usually on pitch 
level 2: 


Fes’ su pri ‘mera ‘obra ‘termi ‘nada. 
= 23 2 °° ?:. aa 


This rhythm is most apparent before 
semi- or final pauses. The core of the 
rhythm group in this case seems to be 
the lexically stressed syllable in the key 
word preceding the pause. The alternate 
stresses preceding that stress are antici- 
patory, or we might say that there is 
regressive alternate stress, counting back 
from the lexical stress before the pause. 
This rhythm is illustrated in the following 
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examples, in which only the pertinent 
syllables are indicated: 


"No po’dia ‘desci’frar. 
ta 2 ee 
Fué de ’ ar ‘ool a “lengua. 


Y uno de die ‘us en ‘Guate’mala. 
23 23 24 


In these patterns the anticipatory stresses 
are as heavy as the lexical stresses, so 
that for example Guatemala occurs with 
two equal stresses; ‘Guate’mala. It will 
be noted that this alternate-stress pattern 
appears on either polysyllabic words or 
on groups of words which include such 
normally unstressed words as prepo- 
positions, articles, and conjunctives. Ex- 
amples of this pattern before a final 
pause are: 

divisién ‘e i "Genre. 

esos primeros ‘colo’niza’dores. 

2323 24 
con su e’quiva’lente. 
32332 4 
This stress pattern in Spanish rhythm 

is very common and seems to be as auto- 
matic as the more stable grammatical 
processes of the language. A Spanish 
speaker will anticipate the last lexical 
accent before a pause and alternate the 
stresses preceding it as automatically as 
he anticipates the gender or number of a 
direct object. The pattern seems to occur 
with almost mechanical regularity, be- 
fore semi- and final pauses under the 
conditions previously mentioned. Ex- 
amples of this pattern before semi-pauses 
are: 


rf imn'pera’tivo es el modo que manda. 
Es una ‘planta ‘espi ‘nosa 

, it. es 
‘sobre ‘la con’stitu’cién 

ae Se S&S eee | Oo 
en el campo de la ‘ima’gina’cién 
Baek = 
una diferencia de ‘civi'liza’cién 
2323 2 
a la ‘comu’nica’cién 
'e ee 8 


It is interesting to note that when a 
polysyllabic word carries three heavy 
stresses in an alternate-rhythm pattern, 
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the center one is sometimes spoken on a 
higher level than the other two, but it 
seems to be only a higher level of pitch 2, 
to alternate further the rhythm pattern, 
rather than pitch 1, which would indicate 
semantic contrast. In such cases the 
rhythm pattern is apparently responsible 
for the stress, rather than significance in 
meaning, which would probably be in- 
dicated by a contrast in pitch on the 
lexically stressed syllable of the word. 

In conversation with a Mexican uni- 
versity professor who made extensive use 
of this alternate-stress pattern, I once 
asked him if he had noticed its frequent 
occurrence. He laughed and said, “Oh, 
that’s only oratorical style.” He ad- 
mitted, however, that it was very char- 
acteristic of many Spanish speakers, 
especially professors, and that the same 
pattern occurred also in emphatic con- 
versation. He further observed that it 
seemed to him to be a distinctively 
Spanish pattern and that he had never 
noticed a parallel in English intonation. 

The only class of ‘content’ words 
which do not follow this pattern are 
adverbs formed from adjectives. For 
example: 


México es un pais a’gricola’mente ‘pobre. 
, oe se eS 


In other adverbs where two lexical stresses 
occur in contiguous syllables, the al- 
ternate-stress pattern does not usually 
override the lexical pattern. Words such 
as normalmente and totalmente tend to 
retain two stresses in juxtaposition. 
Other adverbs like efectivamente lend 
themselves to an alternate-stress pattern, 
as do main verbs, adjectives, and nouns. 

In ordinary conversation an alternate- 
stress pattern is used to emphasize an 
item or to call attention to a word or 
group of words. This rhythm before a 
final pause is shown by the following 
examples: 


(Of a car that wouldn’t run well:) 
Porque no le dimos be pul'quito. 
2 
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El bafio ha de ser ‘eochi’nisimot 
2 
El agua fué ‘deli’ciosa! 
23 24 


So prevalent is the alternate-stress 
pattern before a pause that often the 
lexical stress of non-content words (con- 
junctions, prepositions, some adverbs) 
is shifted to conform to the rhythm. The 
words cuando, para, ante, and pero 
have been observed in this pattern in 
lectures and narration: 

ouan'do on'llé brineé la tapia. 
Piensa que na’cié pa’ra man’dar 
6 ea a 


Se fué pe’ro pen’sando .. . 
3 ae fe ee a 


que el indio tiene an’te sus ‘ojos 

23 34 
Another noteworthy stress pattern is 
that which occurs finally in some ques- 
tions. Where there is an element of sur- 
prise or emphasis, the last syllable in the 
question receives a stress, as well as a 
contrastive high pitch on level 1. In 
some cases the lexical stress is retained 
on the word, so that there is even stress 
on two adjacent syllables. In some in- 
stances it is shifted entirely to the last 

syllable: 


2Quieres que te la presen'te? 
Parece muy simpdtica z:me equi’vo’co? 
2No has comi’do? 

Ss me 


These stress patterns in Spanish which 
contribute to its “‘staccato”’ rhythm seem 
to be effective criteria for the selection of 
prosodic features for teaching Spanish 
intonation. Stress appears to be the most 
influential of the three prosodemes of 
length, stress, and pitch. Length and 
pitch, at least in some important patterns, 
may best be described in terms of stress. 
Thus a predominant feature of Spanish 
intonation is the “beat” of its rhythm 
units, not the “rises and falls’ of its 
melody, which is a distinctive feature of 
English intonation. Once the placement 
and intensity of the “beat” or stress 
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are determined, the other prosodemes of 
length and pitch, for much of the spoken 
language, seem to follow. 


NOTES 


1Ann Anthony, “‘A Structural Ap proach to the 
Analysis of Spanish Intonation,” Language 
Learning (1948), 1, 24-31; Ethel Wallis and 
William E. Bull, ‘Spanish Adjective Position: 
Phonetic Stress and Emphasis,’’ Hispania 
(1950), xxx111, 221-229. 

? “Gravitational attraction” is a term used 
concerning morphemes by Richard Pittman 
in ‘‘Nuclear Structures in Linguistics,’”’ Lan- 
guage (1948), xxiv, 287. 

* Kenneth L. Pike, The Intonation of American 
English (Ann Arbor, 1946), p. 35. 

‘ Pike, p. 11. 

5 Pike, pp, 34, 36. 

*Observed while teaching English to Latin- 
Americans in the English Language Institute 
of the University of Michigan. 


DISCUSSION BY D. LINCOLN 
CANFIELD, FLORIDA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Miss Wallis’s paper is a distinct contribu 
tion to teachers of Spanish and to all inter- 


ested in contemporary spoken Spanish, es- 
pecially on the following points: 1) Spanish 
intonation is oriented stress-wise, thus pitch 
is quite predictable; 2) English intonation is 
characterized by contours or curves of pitch 
levels; Spanish intonation is serrated; changes 
are “staccato”; 3) in more formal or oratorical 
Spanish a rhythm of regressive alternate stress 
is to be noted; this type of regressive assimila- 
tion might be grouped with other anticipatory 
traits of the Spanish sound system; 4) more 
attention should be given to the teaching of 
intonation and stress to English-speaking stu- 
dents of Spanish; a rhythmic beat is there. 

In view of the rather limited scope of the 
study (“‘informants” from Mexico City, mostly 
faculty members), it might have been ex- 
pedient to indicate this in the title. 

A clearer distinction between stress (in- 
tensidad) and pitch (entonacién) could have 
been made in parts of the paper, in spite of 
the fact that the author has pointed out that 
Spanish stress is closely associated with in- 
tonation in most situations. The intonation- 
stress pattern of the question with rising 
inflection, for example, could have been given 
more attention. 





retirement and other pertinent facts. 





Any member wishing to nominate for Emeritus membership in the Association 
a teacher of Spanish or Portuguese of long standing (fifteen years or more) 
as a member of the Association should write at once to the Secretary-Treasurer, 
giving the name of the teacher, his academic and home addresses, the date of 














DOCTORAL THESES IN THE HISPANIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES—1950 


L. L. Barretr 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia 


The list of doctoral theses presented 
below is the valedictory of the present 
compiler, who finds himself obliged by 
pressure of other plans and duties to 
relinquish the task. It will hereafter be 
in the capable hands of Professor William 
J. Smither of Tulane University, who 
has generously consented to assume the 
responsibility for future lists. From now 
on, then, all information about doctoral 
theses in the Hispanic languages and 
literatures should be sent to Professor 
Smither, and any such information re- 
ceived too late for inclusion in the current 
list will be turned over to him, and will 
appear next year. 

The value of these lists has more than 
once been made evident in the few years 
of the present compiler’s service. Several 
duplications of subjects have been pre- 
vented by his being enabled to notify the 
authors involved, so that they could reach 
some agreement on priority or delimita- 
tion of scope. One such pair of titles is 
contained in the pages below: their re- 
spective authors and advisers have been 
informed, and correspondence is now in 
progress to settle the matter, so that one 
of the titles will appear in next year’s 
list as at least altered if not abandoned. 
Unquestionably such service not only 
justifies the continuance of these lists, but 
also demonstrates the need for even wider 
cooperation in the project by certain 
institutions that have never contributed 
a title. The blame for these omissions 
must be laid squarely at the door of the 
professors and deans of these universities, 
for they have been circularized annually 
with requests for pertinent information. 
What few titles from these universities 
have been listed have come from other 
sources. 


Before signing off, this compiler would 
like to urge once again that complete 
back files of Ph.D. thesis titles in the 
Hispanic languages and literatures be 
supplied by the universities that have 
not already done so. If the titles of theses 
currently completed and in progress are 
worthwhile in guarding against super- 
fluous duplication of effort, so must be 
the titles of theses completed in former 
years. Thanks to Professor Leavitt, 
Hispan1a’s lists of doctoral thesis titles 
in Latin American languages and liter- 
atures is reasonably complete—or as 
nearly complete as the cooperation of 
his correspondents permitted. But no 
such handy reference is available when it 
comes to the theses done in the same 
fields of Spain and Portugal. Several 
universities have by now seen their com- 
plete files of Ph.D. thesis titles (in the 
pertinent fields) printed in these pages. 
If others follow their lead, before too 
many years there will be no longer any 
excuse for duplicating graduate research, 
except temporarily in a few theses in pro- 
gress, and, as has occurred several times, 
these cases can be settled in short order. 

The compiler’s sincere gratitude is 
herewith extended to all correspondents 
who have so patiently and generously 
given their time and work each year to 
account for any success these lists have 
have achieved. 
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A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF THE CONTEMPORARY 
SPANISH-AMERICAN NOVEL 


Joun A. Crow 
University of California, Los Angeles 


A hundred and twenty-five years ago 
Andrés Bello, then living in London, 
wrote his famous Silvas americanas, in 
which he urged culture to leave the 
decaying Old World and come to the 
New where the horizon was unlimited 
and the air fresh and pure.* He extolled 
the simple country life close to the fruitful 
American earth and praised Liberty, 
which all men have struggled to achieve. 
His ideas embrace the first suggestion of 
an independent American literary creed 
and of the intangible but basic spirit of 
americanismo which has become so es- 
sential a part of Spanish-American liter- 
ature. The slow but certain progress to- 
ward a realization of this spirit marks the 
path of prose fiction in the newly freed 
countries during the nineteenth century. 

The first marked literary trend was 
that of Romanticism, which exalted and 
poeticized the American earth and sharp- 
ened the awareness of native, non- 
European lands. Costumbrismo, generally 
fused with regionalism, came next. During 
its early stage costumbrismo glorified the 
picturesque aspects of regional life and 
longed to preserve them. Later on, this 
decorative approach gave way to self 
criticism; the colorful, if backward, 
must go. Behind all costumbrista writing 
there stood out one colossal book, El 
Periquillo Sarniento, 1816, of Fernéndez 
de Lizardi, which carried forward the 
powerful tradition of the Spanish pica- 
resque novels. Its influence was tremen- 
dous. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth 





* A paper read at the 32nd Annual Meeting 
: the AATSP, New Orleans, December 19, 20, 
950. 


century there were two other pronounced 
currents: Modernism and _ realism. 
Modernism was a literary crucible which 
blended foreign influences on an Ameri- 
can base, veered away from regionalism 
and nationalism toward universalism, 
confirmed Spanish America’s cultural 
independence from Europe, defined the 
new American sensibility, and turned 
writing in the southern countries into an 
art form. Modernism was an escape from 
dictatorial and distasteful life, and it 
expressed the tragedy of the individual 
probing the verities of human existence. 
Realism, concomitant with Modernism, 
continued to follow European patterns 
(Galdés, Pereda, Zola) but frequently 
added a strong costumbrista flavor. There 
was a gradual progression from the 
tragedy of the individual to the tragedy 
of the race. Collectively, the progression 
was from an American spirit poetically, 
to an American spirit politically, to an 
American spirit culturally. This finally 
led to an American spirit socially so 
notable in the literature of today. 
The element of conflict is essential to 
all first-class prose fiction, and conflict 
may be of three kinds: man versus man, 
man versus nature, man versus himself. 
Occasionally all three are present 
together. In European literature these 
conflicts necessarily take place against the 
background of a known social reality, and 
in prose fiction the European character 
fights to attain his balance in that 
reality. In Spanish-American literature 
there is no known reality; society is un- 
stable, traditions are in flux, nature is 
unconquered. The Spanish-American 
writer, therefore, must attempt to dis- 
cover and penetrate the unknown, to 
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bridge the abyss between the individual 
and his environment. This generally 
leads to a certain mobility, to a lack of 
fixed proportions, and even to some 
stylistic confusion in the writing of 
Spanish-American prose fiction. In 
Europe it is the past which everywhere 
confronts the characters of literature; in 
America they are confronted by the 
present, often undefined and unpene- 
trated, or the future. 

Prose fiction in Spanish America has 
embraced almost every kind of theme. 
These literary themes are of two main 
types: first, those which are regional and 
confined to a given epoch; and second, 
those which are universal and belong to 
any epoch, such as the preoccupation with 
love, life, or death. Spanish-American 
writers have shown an increasing interest 
in universal themes in recent years, and 
have moved more and more away from 
the consideration of exterior reality to an 
analysis of inner feelings and thought. 
Regional literature, including Gauchesque 
prose, the Indianist novel, the novel of 
the Mexican Revolution, and the novel 
of the land (of José Eustacio Rivera 
and Rémulo Gallegos), has been yield- 
ing ground to psychological character 
analysis. 

At the turn of the century Modernism 
ushered in contemporary Spanish-Ameri- 
ican fiction with three good novels: 
La raza de Cain, 1900, of Carlos Reyles, 
Sangre patricia, 1902, of Diaz Rodriguez, 
and La gloria de don Ramiro, 1908, of 
Enrique Rodriguez Larreta. The style 
of these works was mature, but highly 
colored, and heavy with schizophrenic 
overtones, as each author probed human 
character with a relentless psychiatric 
pen. However, it was not until 1914, with 
the publication of La maestra normal of 
Manuel Gidlvez, that Spanish America 
produced a first-rate contemporary novel. 
Despite obvious French influences, that 
of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary in particu- 
lar, this novel of Galvez is a masterpiece 
by almost any critical standards. The 
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provincial town of La Rioja, in northern 
Argentina, with its drowsy streets and its 
fragrant orange blossoms, its petty gossip, 
frustrations, cruelty, and pent-up fires of 
sex, comes slowly to life as one reads this 
book. Against this background of dreari- 
ness, nostalgia, and the useless pre- 
occupation of the town intellectuals with 
intangible ideas, there is delineated the 
romantic, then tawdry love affair of 
Solis, the man from Buenos Aires, with 
the provincial girl, Raselda. With a keen 
and unsparing pen Galvez shows how 
passion in a man follows a descending 
curve, while in a woman it follows the 
ascending curve, until finally the two are 
so far apart that the surfeited male 
crudely separates from the woman he 
once so eagerly courted.' 

The next Spanish-American novel of 
continental importance was Los de abajo, 
1915, by Mariano Azuela, which began a 
whole series of so-called novels of the 
Mexican Revolution. In this book the 
Mexican underdogs, uprooted from the 
past and swept into the revolution 
against Diaz, blindly strike out against 
all authority and revert to basic animal 
passions as they revel in murder and 
robbery. Azuela and the novelists of the 
Revolution break with the past and with 
European literary traditions. They get 
their material directly from the battle 
fields and describe things they have 
actually seen. They present crowds and 
types; the hero as such is nonexistent, 
and the real protagonist is the masses or 
the Revolution itself. The Indian, for- 
merly only used as an element of local 
color, becomes all important in these re- 
volutionary novels. The author is sub- 
merged ; he is merely a camera’s eye taking 
in the scenes before him. He writes with a 
single-minded intensity, and everything 
he describes is clear-cut and direct, with 
even the landscape directly related to the 
action. The revolutionary novel is terse 
and pithy; it rarely exceeds 250 pages. 
It seldom contains a love theme and does 
not moralize. It presents a regional 
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manifestation of universal violence in the 
Darwinian struggle for survival: ob- 
jective, sharply etched, rapid in action. 
A sense of morbid and grotesque doom 
pervades its pages, for its characters 
walk hand in hand with death. 

But the Revolution was more than 
death. It became a symbol. The umbilical 
cord was cut, separating Mexico from her 
colonial past, and a new life was cast 
upon the waters of chaos. The novel of the 
Revolution which caught all this was 
something distinctly Mexican and dis- 
tinctly new in Spanish-American liter- 
ature. 

The next group of outstanding novels 
in Spanish-American literature consists 
of the famous trio: La vordgine, 1924, 
by the Colombian José Eustacio Rivera, 
Don Segundo Sombra, 1926, by the 
Argentine Ricardo Giiiraldes, and Dofia 
Barbara, 1929, by the Venezuelan Rémulo 
Gallegos. In this trio landscape moulds, 
and frequently overshadows, character. 
In La vordgine it becomes the protagonist. 
In Don Segundo Sombra and Dona 
Barbara landscape unity, the unity of the 
pampas and the unity of the llanos, 
casts in a single mould the people who 
live in these geographic regions, and 
collective regional types emerge, the 
gaucho and the llanero. A body of folk 
culture evolves around these two types, 
in opposition to the civilized, more 
European cultures of the seaboard cities, 
and between these two societies a conflict 
is joined. City and hinterland, civilization 
and barbarism, Europe and Spanish 
America: such are the opposing poles of 
this struggle. Both Don Segundo and 
Dofia Barbara present the final stages of 
the conflict. In Don Segundo civilization 
has already won, and the gaucho is 
merely a vestige of the past, out of place 
in the new industrial society. Giiiraldes 
calls him back to life as an epic writer 
might bring back to life the heroes of the 
past in order to recount their deeds. The 
novel, therefore, is the evocation of a 
world that has ended. 


In Dofia Barbara Gallegos places his 
emphasis on the new order that is emerg- 
ing, not on the old order which disappears. 
He does not glorify the past, but rather 
views it, as Sarmiento did in Facundo, 
as an obstacle to future economic and 
moral progress. He identifies himself 
clearly with Santos Luzardo. If the 
figure of Dofia Barbara stands out more 
powerfully it is because the Devil is 
always easier to portray than is the 
Saint. Symbolism in this novel is also very 
clear: Barbara versus Santos, El Miedo, 
the name of her estate, versus Altamira, 
the name of his. When law and order 
do finally triumph it is not because of 
force or violence but through a superior 
ideal. As a concession to practical neces- 
sity Gallegos does apply momentary force 
in order to prevent the liquidation of his 
ideal, but force is never elevated to a 
higher power. A new morality super- 
sedes the old, Santos marries Marisela, 
Dofia Barbara’s daughter, and the plains 
are made subject to the impersonal law 
of civilized society. But this took place in 
fiction only; the sad fact is that when 
Gallegos was elected President of his 
country he was soon displaced by a 
military coup d’état, because he was 
either too naive or too idealistic to pre- 
pare his defence against violence, which 
when organized, always holds the in- 
itiative. 

La vordgine stands apart from the 
other two novels of the land in that here 
we find the tropical jungle as protagonist. 
The jungle in this book overpowers man, 
society does not exist, ideals are obliter- 
ated, violence rules supreme. The great 
forces of Nature and the primacy of 
landscape stand out in so many Spanish- 
American novels because in many regions 
Nature had not yet been conquered, 
and in these areas civilization exists only 
as islands of man in a great sea of moun- 
tains or forest. 

The Indianist novel, like the above trio 
of novels of the land, is an expression of 
the primitive side of Spanish-American 
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life, but in this case the authors identify 
themselves with the Indian, his ancient 
culture, and his way of life, in the vain 
hope of resuscitating pride in the native 
past which will give solidity and stimu- 
lation to the present and future. These 
novels are not written by Indians, but by 
whites or mestizos who attempt to express 
the Indian point of view. The aspects of 
literary expression are: indigenismo pic- 
térico o exético (Ventura Garcia Cal- 
derén); indigenismo descriptivo (Lépez 
Albijar and Luis E. Valcdrcel); in- 
digenismo revolucionario y luchador (Clor- 
inda Matto de Turner); and finally, 
indigenismo esencial (Ciro Alegria, Lépez 
y Fuentes).' 

Jorge Icaza in Huasipungo, 1934, and 
Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes in El indio, 
1935, paint the forces of destruction 
which threaten the Indian today. Icaza 
covers more territory, includes more 
types, but the black picture of ex- 
ploitation that emerges is inferior artis- 
tically to the Mexican novel, in which 
the history of the Indian race is re- 
capitulated in the story of a single 
village. In El indio the white man comes 
with greed, guns, and sex, as did the 
conquistador. The strong, proud Indian 
youth given them as guide is crippled, 
as was the ancient Indian culture of 
Mexico, and he loses faith even in his 
instincts. At the end of the book he looks 
out on the highway, which is civilization, 
with hatred, bitterness, and despair. 

Ciro Alegria covers an even broader 
canvas than Icaza and is not so poisoned 
with lust, greed, and hate. His El mundo 
es ancho y ajeno, 1941, is almost an epic 
of the Indian’s experiences and catches 
the fine thread of human feeling, which 
should bind all peoples together. In his 
sensitive interpretation of Indian village 
life, Alegria makes this feeling seem very 
real. Whether the Indian himself reacts 
as Alegria portrays him is impossible for 
us to know. This novel, nevertheless, is 
vast in scope and intense in feeling, and 
in many portions, very moving. It is too 


rambling, too wordy and carelessly writ- 
ten, and too lacking in character develop- 
ment to be called a great novel. An acute 
sense of poetic awareness is the slender 
tie linking its many diverse episodes, 
Nature, the earth, the Indian community, 
are rolled into one to form the central 
character of the book, but disunity of 
structure prevents a perfect blending of 
these elements into an artistic wholes 

One thing about these regional novels 
that is especially interesting is that they 
all, including the novels of the Mexican 
Revolution, etch character against the 
background of a great impersonal, almost 
cosmic force: the Andes, the tropical 
jungle, the pampas, the llanos, the 
Revolution. And in the presence of this 
gigantic force the character of man stands 
out in naked plainness, concealing noth- 
ing. Man is reduced to his essence. 
Character thus embodies both the feeling 
of the individual and the feelings of the 
race. On the one hand, these novels make 
clear cultural and social aspirations; 
and on the other, they depict the barbaric 
side of man and of society. Not until 
these two elements have reached an 
equilibrium will there exist a stable 
background, a known reality, upon which 
to place and paint the individual char- 
acters of Spanish-American life. 

Progress toward this goal is rapidly 
being made, and in the towns and cities 
we already have the real semblance of a 
stable reality. Many of the novelists and 
short-story writers of the present century 
have acquired this urban point of view 
and have turned their attention away 
from the countryside and toward man. 
The psychological novel and short story 
are in the ascendant today. The world is 
suffering from a universal complex and 
from universal neuroses, which make up 
the subject matter of psychological 
writing. 

There are many psychological novels 
of this century in Spanish America. 
La raza de Cain and Sangre patricia 
are both cleverly contrived but not well 
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developed studies in abnormal psy- 
chology.° El hermano asno, 1922, by 
Eduardo Barrios of Chile, follows Freud 
closely and is at the same time an artistic 
achievement. The monastic setting of this 
novel is the perfect place to study 
sexual repression and its effects. Sub- 
limated, or repressed in body and ex- 
pressed in religion and art, depending on 
one’s point of view, it gives life to the 
Church. Expressed physically it kills the 
Church and what it stands for. Fray 
Rufino, the pale, sublimated Saint of the 
monastery, ends by attempting to violate 
Maria Mercedes, and Fray Lazaro, 
whose sexual desire had always been 
more openly expressed, takes the blame 
in order that the Holy Church may not be 
tainted. Individual desire is subordinate 
to the collective religious expression. 
Barrios handles his characters beauti- 
fully, never becoming pornographic, yet 
leaving no doubt as to his literary motive.*® 

El inglés de los giiesos, 1924, by Benito 
Lynch of Argentina, is another good 
psychological novel. Its main appeal lies 
in the author’s subtle developing of love 
in the heart of a wild, dark, ingenuous 
girl of the pampas for the Englishman 
James Grey, an archeologist who had 
come to her home region to dig for bones. 
The two characters epitomized their 
nationalities; Balbina is a primitive 
creature, ripe for mating, whose feelings 
progress from prankish interest to hate, 
gratitude, and finally to utter and despair- 
ing devotion for the tall, blond, reserved 
Englishman, who does not respond to her 
affection. Her suicide at the end of the 
book is pathetic but natural, like the 
crushing of a beautiful flower of the 
pampas under an unknowing foot. 

La amortajada, 1938, by the Chilean 
Maria Luisa Bombal, brings the femi- 
nine touch to psychological analysis. 
At the very beginning of this book the 
protagonist is dead and lies in her casket 
awaiting burial. The author then evokes 
her past, as if the mind of the dead 
woman were again alive with memory, 


and recapitulates the emotional ex- 
periences of her life. Love affairs and 
marriage are briefly and _ poetically 
treated; and the nostalgic longing for 
expression, which must be in the heart of 
every woman, is suggested rather than 
stated. The only climax in the book, if it 
can be called a climax at all, comes when 
the dead woman recalls having seen her 
husband angrily kick one of her shoes 
across the room. From that moment she 
knew the tedium that filled him, and her 
marriage became an empty and upturned 
glass. 

In The House of Mist, 1947, which 
Bombal wrote in English with the aid of 
her husband, she expands one of her 
short stories called “La Ultima Niebla.” 
She changes the note of frustration which 
concluded the short story to a Hollywood 
ending in the novel. The nebulous and 
imaginary lover turns into her husband. 
Nevertheless, and especially when she is 
painting a mood, Maria Luisa Bombal 
writes with a delicate and poignant pen, 
suffused with feminine charm. 

Other good psychological novels of 
1947 include El financista, by the Ar- 
gentine Félix M. Pelayo, study of an 
immigrant’s son and his rise to riches 
ending in suicide, and Al filo del agua, 
by the distinguished Mexican Agustin 
YAjiez. Ydifiez reconstructs the life of an 
isolated Mexican village just prior to the 
outbreak of the Mexican Revolution of 
1910. Church, violence, and sex stand 
out in this powerful Freudian picture. 
The Church dominates the village in the 
open, but sensual dreams covertly obsess 
the faithful. Even the ringing of the bells 
becomes an aphrodisiac, stirring up sup- 
pressed passions. It is a remote, dry 
village of shut doors and windows, of 
women in mourning, of fears and of 
desires, and of violence that escapes in 
the night, and the author writes of it with 
rare beauty and power. 

The year 1948 added two further out- 
standing psychological novels to Spanish- 
American literature, El impostor, by 
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Silvina Ocampo, which appeared in 
several issues of the magazine Sur of 
Buenos Aires, and El tinel, by Ernesto 
Sabato, published by Ediciones Sur.’ The 
latter novel, which strongly reflects the 
existentialist philosophy, was promptly 
translated into French because of its 
appeal to Albert Camus, and it was 
rendered into English by Harriet de 
Onis under the title of The Outsider. 
It is a unique study in abnormal psy- 
chology, well written and rapidly paced, 
stressing the existentialist belief in life 
as a great well of suffering where we 
sicken, scream, and die. 

El tinel brings to mind Thomas Mann 
and Eduardo Mallea, who view individ- 
ual lives as existing in wells of loneliness, 
or as islands in a great nebulous sea. 
Mallea, however, is more philosophical 
than psychological. In Todo verdor pere- 
cerd, 1941, he presents the same im- 
possibility of blending two individual 
souls, who live on separate emotional 
islands, and in Bahta de silencio, 1940, 
which contains practically all his philos- 
ophy, he appears to believe that “not a 
worm is cloven in vain,” and “that not a 
moth with vain desire is shrivelled in a 
fruitless fire.’’ But like Unamuno, doubts 
torment him, as he carries the story for- 
ward with overtones of Kafka and Kier- 
kegaard.* The main feeling of his prison- 
pent characters, many of whom want to 
believe that good at last will come to all, 
is expressed in this quatrain of Tennyson, 
which he quotes at the beginning of his 
book: 


So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry. 


In Fiesta en noviembre, 1938, Mallea 
most closely approximates the normal 
critical conception of novelistic writing, 
and his philosophy is subordinate to his 
plot. The book is obviously based on the 
execution of the Spanish poet and drama- 
tist Federico Garcia Lorca before a firing 
squad in Spain, 1936. The}burden of 
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Mallea’s plaint is that while the intel- 
lectuals talk, violence supersedes words, 
and civilization may be entombed for a 
generation. Living as he does in Perén’s 
Argentina, Mallea’s attacks on fascism 
are so nebulous and subtle and so in- 
volved that only an uneasy feeling is 
conveyed, rather than a clear picture of 
fascistic violence. 

In December 1946 the Libro del Mes 
selection in Argentina was a book con- 
taining three long short stories (or 
novelettes) by Mallea, El vinculo; Los 
Rembrandts; La rosa de Cernobbio. His 
theme in these three stories, as in every- 
thing that he has written, is man’s quest 
for his soul, “O lost, and by the wind 
grieved ghost, come back again.” As in 
the novels of Thomas Wolfe, eternal 
human longing is Mallea’s principal 
concern and principal character. The 
spirit, uprooted, seeks to define its 
source, but in a forgotten language. 
However, there is a progression from the 
poetic questionings of youth toward 
illusionless wisdom, pervaded always 
with the anguish of not being able to 
hold all life in one’s hand through 
eternity. 

Another interesting psychological novel 
of 1948 is La luna era mi tierra, by the 
Chilean Enrique Araya. It is a whimsical, 
evocative, simply-written story made up 
of the memoirs of youth which recapture 
the past against the inertia of the present, 
embrace it tenderly and with longing, 
and conclude only when the protagonist, 
who apparently is the author, concludes 
that he did not belong on this earth, but 
that the moon was his country. 

There are several good contemporary 
novels which do not fall clearly into any 
of the categories above mentioned. Alsino, 
1920, by the Chilean Pedro Prado, is a 
poetic fantasy of great depth and feeling. 
A country boy who longs to fly sprouts 
wings and soars above the ugliness of the 
earth. He is mistaken for an angel, is 
captured, exhibited in a cage, and blinded 
by a girl who wants his love. On his last 
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flight he soars to an incredible height, 
folds his wings, and plummets earthward 
as his body slowly is turned to ashes. 
We recall Icarus and Dedalus of Greek 
mythology, Rima of Green Mansions, 
and the eternal desire of man to rise 
above the prison of this unbright planet 
and of his body. 

Entresuelo, 1948, by the Mexican 
Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, is symbolic 
with strong social and _ psychological 
overtones. In this novel the author 
attempts to interpret the abyss sepa- 
rating the social classes in Mexico today. 
The burden of his ideology is borne by a 
poor Mexican family living in a cheap 
mezzanine apartment in Mexico City. 
Above them is a wealthy family, below 
them, on the street floor, a family of the 
lowest working class. Caught and crushed 
between these two extremes the hapless 
middle-class family living on the mez- 
zanine floor loses hope and disintegrates 
completely. The author presents them as 
representative of the great flood of 
countryfolk constantly streaming into 
the capital city, where they lose contact 
and faith in the life of the soil, and ac- 
quire new necessities based intimately on 
the motion picture, the bathtub, the 
daily newspaper, electric lights, and the 
other gadgets of contemporary life. The 
frail economic structure cannot support 
them. 

Other contemporary novels, worth 
reading, but on which I do not have time 
to comment are: El socio, 1928 by Jenaro 
Prieto of Chile, a cleverly developed 
yarn about a man and his imaginary 
silent partner; El ultimo perro, 1947, by 
Guillermo House of Argentina, a prize- 
winning novel of frontier days in southern 
Argentina; Roble Huacho, 1948, by the 
Chilean Daniel Belmar, in which the 
author points an accusing finger at the 
injustices and venalities of small town 
life in southern Chile; Gran sefor y 
rajadiablos, 1948, by the Chilean Eduardo 
Barrios, a saga of life on an hacienda in 
Chile during the past century, a long 


novel adding little to this author’s 
stature; Huairapmuscheas, 1948, by Jorge 
Icaza, in which the cholo takes his place 
beside the cleric, the military, the govern- 
ment, and the big landowner as villain; 
Manglar, 1947, by the Costa Rican 
Joaquin Gutiérrez, written in the neb- 
ulous style of Virginia Woolf and others 
of her persuasion, which tells the story of 
a schoolteacher’s emotional experiences 
in the backlands of Costa Rica; Entre 
la piedra y la cruz, 1948, by the Guate- 
malan Monteforte Toledo, a story of the 
Indian caught between the old incense- 
burning stone of his ancestors and the 
Christian cross (the author calls for 
blending both culture and body); El 
camino de El Dorado, 1947, by the Vene- 
zuelan Arturo Uslar-Pietri, recreation of 
the historic character of Lope de Aguirre, 
regional tyrant of the sixteenth century; 
El sefior presidente, 1948, by Miguel 
Angel Asturias’ of Guatemala, a scathing 
denunciation of political and spiritual 
tyranny in his country, written in cogent 
poetic language; and last of all, Su 
nombre era muerte, 1947, by the Mexican 
Rafael Bernal, fantastic tale of a man who 
learns the language of the mosquitoes, 
and with them almost overcomes man- 
kind. The author, like George Orwell 
in Animal Farm, is apparently taking this 
means of denouncing all the perfectly 
constituted totalitarian societies, epito- 
mized in this book by the mosquito 
empire and its powerful but shadowy 
Inner Council. 

And now for an attempt at evaluation 
and criticism. Contemporary Spanish- 
American novelists in general have de- 
pended too much on rapid improvisation, 
on episodic narration, and on spirited or 
poetic description, and they have neg- 
lected the sustained development and 
analysis of character which is the vital 
frame of superior prose fiction. A lack of 
balance between analysis and description 
is a fundamental weakness in most of the 
contemporary authors. They have failed 
to take full advantage of their remark- 
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able gift for style and have generally 
eschewed the technique of the pro- 
fessional for the easier paths of the 
amateur. In view of the extremely narrow 
literary market in most regions, this is 
understandable, for an author does not 
have the time or drive to polish, rewrite, 
and then rewrite again, where almost no 
writer is able to support himself with his 
pen. 

The principal tendencies in the con- 
temporary novel are these: an obsession 
with Nature or landscape, which oc- 
casionally becomes the real protagonist; 
a violent, grotesque presentation of the 
tragic sentiment of life; an interest in the 
Indian and mestizo masses, the forgotten 
men of the past century; an intense 
awareness of social problems, the author 
identifying himself with the outcast and 
the oppressed in their struggle to become 
an integral part of the social organism; 
and last of all, a fascination with psy- 
chological character analysis. In the 
matter of style the contemporary writer 
strains less for effect and impresses more 
than his too consciously striving prede- 
cessors. In content there has been a 
steady progression from an obsession with 
primitive elements to an interest in 
psychological writing, and at the present 
moment psychological fiction follows a 
rapidly ascending curve, while literary 
primitivism is on the wane. The con- 
temporary psychological novel represents 
a retreat from landscape and primitivism 
and a defence against these elements, re- 
flecting a conscious effort on the part of 
the writer of today to find inspiration in 
civilization as over barbarism, in man as 
over Nature, in the twentieth century 
and its universal neuroses as over the 
ubiquitous past which obstructs the 
establishment of society and the progress 
of man. 

The desire to rediscover America in 
all its savage and virgin beauty led to a 
repudiation of Europe and of European 
literary tendencies. In contemporary 
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Spanish-American fiction man is placed in 
perpetual tension, spiritual and physical, 
against the background of a society in 
flux or of unconquered and unassimilated 
natural forces. There is no stable or 
known reality. The great ferment of the 
European author is the rebellion of the 
individual against tradition. Spanish- 
American writers are struggling to es- 
tablish a tradition. They may reiterate the 
myth of human impotence, but they also 
extol the verity of human longing and 
seek to focus that longing op a new 
reality. This new order is beginning to 
emerge, but nowhere is its emergence 
complete. 

Spanish America, a “continente semi- 
barbaro, vital, barroco, lleno de con- 
mociones anunciadoras,”’ as it is called 
by one of the most promising young 
novelists of today, has produced some 
excellent fiction during the past half 
century, but we may doubt whether there 
is yet a Spanish-American novel of 
universal importance, and among the 
cuentistas only Horacio Quiroga holds a 
place among the world’s select. The spirit 
of man himself, essentially the same at all 
times and places, elevated above a 
narrowing regionalism, is only now be- 
ginning to receive the consideration 
which is its due. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of 
contemporary Spanish-American fiction 
lies in a social weakness, the lack of a 
unified society, and most particularly in 
the lack of stable artistic values. The 
days when a cultivated aristocracy, such 
as that of Greece or Rome, could create 
great art, are gone. Present social pres- 
sures call for a more democratic con- 
ception. Too often, the Spanish-American 
writer, rising hellenically above his en- 
vironment, belongs neither to the aris- 
tocratic past, nor to the inchoate present, 
nor to the unknown future. He lives in an 
Olympian world all his own, truncated 
and incomplete. 

Great national literature has always 
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corresponded to periods of great national 
wealth, power, and influence in other 
spheres, and these other strengths have 
not yet come to Spanish America to lift 
her writers up on their soaring sea. 
The Spanish-American author is still 
inclined to stress either the particular 
problems of the underdogs, who are 
illiterate, or to write of intellectuals who 
move about like wraiths in a vacuum, 
because they do not understand or are 
unable to participate in the exigencies of 
the moment. Too often he depicts a 
specific class tragedy from a specific 
point of view. He fails to illuminate what 
is paramount and universal in human 
relationships. He has often failed to 
achieve the level of universal art because 
he is unable to regard himself as a part of 
all mankind, but rather considers himself 
as the spokesman for a particular segment 
of society or of a temporary point of view. 

Nevertheless, the best Spanish-Ameri- 
can authors have brought to literature the 
saving value of a freshness, robustness, 
spontaneity, impetuosity, and intensity 
which make many of their novels and 
short stories exciting to read. Their work 
as an expression of Spanish-American 
culture is of a social importance which 
transcends its artistic achievement. 

During the past two or three decades, 
with the rise of the psychological novel 
to a preeminent place in Spanish-Ameri- 
can literature, today’s author of fiction 
is coming more and more to realize the 
great truth of literature and of life: 
that it is not the particular emotion or 
tragedy which is important to man, but 
rather emotion or tragedy itself, which, 
cruel and omnipresent, ennobles his life 
or casts upon it the cold dark shadow, 
whatever his social state. The attempt to 
specify this anguish and this longing of 
Everyman is the heart of all great 
literature. 


NOTES 


1 Historia de Arrabal, 1923, is a brief study in 
abnormal psychology showing Gdlvez at the 





height of his naturalistic period; La sombra del 
convento, 1917, is a still more powerful psy- 
chological novel, containing ‘‘case histories’? 
of Belderrain and José Alberto Flores. 

2 In Rosaura some have also seen the conquest 
of the pampas by industrialized society, but 
the symbolism is by no means clear. 

* These categories are taken from the prologue 
to Aves sin nido (Cuzco, 1948), by Alfredo 
Yépez Miranda. 

*A personal letter from Ciro Alegria, dated 
January 14, 1945, throws considerable light on 
this author’s manner of writing and goes far 
to explain the somewhat disjointed feeling 
his works convey. Alegria’s remarks specifi- 
cally concern La serpiente de oro, 1935. He 
wrote as follows: ‘Yo llegué a Santiago de 
Chile, en diciembre del afio 1934, desterrado 
del Peri, a causa de actividades politicas. 
Estando en esa ciudad, consegui que el diario 
“Critica’’ de Buenos Aires me aceptara como 
colaborador y le enviaba un cuento mensual 
por el que me pagaban cincuenta pesos argen- 
tinos. 

De eso y algunas colaboraciones més vivia, 
por cierto muy pobremente. El cuento que 
enviaba tenia una extensién de cuatro a ocho 
p&ginas. Un dia se me ocurrié hacer un cuento 
largo, con ganas de que me pagaran mas. 
Entonces me acordé de un relato que habia 
oido a uno de los peones de la hacienda en que 
vivi de nifio y a la cual volvia en las vacaciones, 
sobre el episodio de los balseros que se acciden- 
taban en La Escalera y todo lo que les pasa. 

El cuento, que ya no era cuento, me salié 
de unas cuarenta p4ginas. Lo envié al diario y 
me lo devolvieron con una nota al margen: 
‘Demasiado largo.’ 

Estudidndolo de nuevo, vi que podia con- 
vertirlo en una novela corta, ya que los diarios 
no tenian espacio para publicarlo como estaba. 

Agregando episodios y haciendo una mayor 
descripcién del valle de Calemar y la vida que 
se hace alli, me resulté una novela de unas 120 
paginas. La ofreci sin ningdn éxito a las edi- 
toriales de Santiago. Yo no era conocido como 
escritor y los editores ni siquiera me la reci- 
bieron para leerla. Al fin, la editorial Ercilla 
me la acepté pero no la publicaba. 

Vi en los diarios que se postergaba el Con- 
curso Nascimento de novela, recobré la mia 
de la editorial y como el concurso demandaba 
un minimum de 200 pdginas, la volvi a alargar 
y la presenté. 

E] resultado final fué que me dieron el pre- 
mio, para sorpresa de todos, inclusive del 
editor George Nascimento, que fué uno de los 
que, meses antes, no la quisieron siquiera leer. 
El libro se publicé y tuvo bastante éxito, y asi 
comencé a figurar como novelista.”’ 
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‘ Gurt, 1917, by Javier de Viana, is a unique 
novelette in Spanish American literature, fus- 
ing regional elements closely with psycho- 
logical analysis. 

* Another novel which appeared in the same 
year, 1922, El embrujo de Sevilla, by Carlos 
Reyles, presents an interesting psychological 
case of reversion to type in the primitive 
character of Pura, but subsequent develop- 
ment fixes reader attention on other elements, 
primarily the spirit of Seville. 


Spanish. 


America.” 





SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SUMMER STUDY IN HAVANA 


The Summer School of the University of Havana (July 2-August 11) has 
placed at the disposal of the Pan American Union five tuition scholarships for 
U. 8. citizens with at least a bachelor’s degree and a working knowledge of 


To apply for one of these scholarships, send the following to the Division of 
Education, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C., not later than May 25: 

a) a letter stating your age, educational background, teaching or other ex- 
perience; b) two letters of recommendation, one from a college official who 
knows your educational standing, one from a person who knows the teaching 
or other work you have done; c) two small full-faced photographs. 
Information on the Summer Session can be obtained direct or through the 
Pan American Union bulletin “Opportunities for Summer Study in Latin 
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7 At the present time the group of writers whose 
stories and novels appear in the magazine 
“Sur” of Buenos Aires stand at the top of the 
list of authors of fiction in Spanish America. 
In El sayal y la ptirpura, 1941, Mallea com- 
ments on Franz Kafka. 

* The 1948 edition of this novel contains a brief 
statement of Gabriela Mistral praising the 
work lavishly. El sefior presidente calls to mind 
Tirano Banderas, 1926, of Valle-Incla&n. 























APOSTILLA AL TEMA DE LA CREACION EN EL AUTO 
EL DIVINO ORFEO DE CALDERON DE LA BARCA 


José M. pE Osma 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


Lo adaptable a la alegorfa “‘a lo divino” 
del viejo mito de Orfeo es argumento de 
dos distintos Autos de Calderén que llevan 
el mismo titulo.* La versién A de El 
Divino Orfeo fué impresa en la Primera 
Parte de sus Autos, Madrid, 1677, y la B 
como Apéndice I a la disertacién doctoral 
de Pablo Cabafias titulada El Mito de 
Orfeo en la Literatura Espafiola, Madrid, 
1949. Valbuena Prat juzg6é esta versién 
como anterior a la primeramente impresa, 
pero Cabaiias disiente.' Hallase en dos 
manuscritos de letra del siglo xv11, copias 
de un mismo original.” 

E] Auto B simplifica, abrevia, pero se 
atiene mas al mito. La escena de la Crea- 
cién no ofrece un interés particular, y en 
la de la tentacién sustituye el movimiento 
de apartamiento de los Dias, que ale- 
goriza A, por el no menos simbélico acer- 
carse 0 alejarse de Gracia, segiin que 
Euridice oiga o desoiga las falsas razones 
de Aristeo. B es inferior a A como espec- 
taculo. Le afean, ademas, dos discursos, 
largos en demasia dada la brevedad del 
Auto. 

La Loa que precede al Auto A es un 
juego en que cinco damas y cinco galanes 
danzan con sendas tarjetas que tienen 
letras pintadas. En una de las mudanzas, 
interrumpida por Placer, quedan en 
formacién los danzantes para que digan 
las letras Eucharistia, y tornando damas 
y caballeros a sus giros y a nueva forma- 
cién, Cythara Iesu dicen los escudos. Anun- 
cian el argumento: 


I ass{, el assumpto del Auto, 
hallado en Humanas Letras, 
es la Fébula de Orpheo 





* A paper read at the 32nd Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, New Orleans, December 20, 
21, 1950. 


alegorizada a esta 

universal Redempcién, 

atento a la consequencia 

de que en ella su papel 
también la cftara tenga, 

pues Citara de Jesds 

es la Cruz . . . Pando, v1, 233b 


Este argumento, en breve, es: Cruza el 
tablado la Nave de la Muerte, negra, con 
simbélicas banderolas, que lleva a bordo 
a Principe de las Tinieblas y Envidia. 
Con el canto, anuncia Orfeo su venida, y 
parafraseando versiculos del Génesis des- 
pierta su voz, uno a uno, a los Dias 
que con Naturaleza Humana (Euridice) 
aparecen dormidos en el interior de un 
pefiasco. A esta escena de la Creacién 
sigue jovial festejo que interrumpe 
Principe. Dicta éste al oido de Envidia las 
palabras tentadoras que ella ha de repetir 
a Naturaleza. Octiltase Envidia tras el 
Arbol simbélico que tiene la sierpe enros- 
cada, y a él se acerca Naturaleza des- 
oyendo amonestaciones y dando ofdos a 
Placer. Una vez gustado el fruto vedado, 
Naturaleza ve ajarse su belleza, alejarse 
de ella los Dias e interponerse entre ellos 
Noche. Confusa, ciega, da en los brazos 
de Principe que la llevan a los de Leteo 
(Carén) y finalmente al Abismo cuya boca 
representa el pefiasco que se alza en las 
aguas negras. Laméntase Orfeo. Los Dias 
describen, segin van observando, cémo 
construye el instrumento de tres maderos, 
tres clavijas y tres cuerdas, y con él al 
hombro, sufriente bajo el peso, acércase 
Orfeo a la barca de Leteo. Resiste el 
barquero el pasarle vivo, le ataca, muere, 
y Leteo con él. Para entrar en el pefiasco 
pasa Orfeo por encima del cuerpo de 
Leteo. Suceden los prodigios que refieren 
los Evangelistas. Andan en confusién Dias 
y Noche; desmaya el Sexto, pero revive 
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al reaparecer Orfeo junto al Arbol de la 
Nave de la Muerte. A su voz obedientes, 
Abrense las puertas del Abismo para dar 
salida a Naturaleza vuelta ya a la Gracia, 
y mientras Orfeo asciende a su Cielo, 
pasan Naturaleza y Dias a la Nave de la 
Vida, blanca, que adornan famulas con 
simbolos eucaristicos.* 

Calderén, fuertemente impregnado del 
alegorismo medieval, no obstante su 
barroquismo, reconoce cor exégetas cristia- 
nos los varios sentidos que han de leerse 
en las Escrituras; lo que de simbdlico 
tienen, y que las altas, profundas verda- 
des, han de hacerlas cognoscibles modos 
que trascienden la razén y sus silogismos: 

Si para especulacién 

de los m&s altos mysterios 

se han de valer los humanos 

de pardbolas o exemplos 

que a su modo los expliquen; 

si los que los oygan, ciegos 

de la luz de la Fe, al ofrlos 

han (o bérbaros o necios) 

de viciarlos, sus verdades 

en fabulas convirtiendo, 

usemos nosotros oy 

de tal arte, que sea a un tiempo 

o pardbola a su modo, 

o fébula al modo nuestro. Pastor Fido 

Pando, 111, 350a 


La literatura y el arte cristianos ofrecen 
a Calderén sugerencias para la figuracién 
simbdélica de Orfeo como Logos, Verbo, 
Salvador, pues aspectos del cardcter del 
miisico y poeta tedlogo tracio que trans- 
mite la tradicién desde el siglo v1 A.C. 
han servido para encarecer los de Jesiis, 
careando en ambos paridades. Clemente 
de Alejandria que se ensafia en misicos 
de la Fébula como Arién, Anfién, Eunomo, 
Tamiras, y en particular Orfeo, dice en 
Ad Gentes, 1: “No es éste mi cantor que ha 
venido a soltar rdpidamente los tirani- 
zantes lazos del Demonio, y nos lleva al 
suave y amoroso yugo de la piedad, Ila- 
mando al Cielo a los que han sido postra- 
dos en la Tierra. FE] sélo ha dominado a 
hombres (animales intratables); los frivo- 
los, entre ellos, son las aves del aire; los 
deceptores, reptiles; los irascibles, leones; 
los voluptuosos, cerdos; los rapaces, lobos; 
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los simples son lefios y piedras, y aun 
més insensibles que las mismas piedras 
son los que viven en ignorancia.”’ 

Y la lira con cuyos suaves tonos en- 
cantaba Orfeo a las deidades, a los seres 
animados e inanimados, es la Cruz, como 
en el Auto; Jestis también, y Hombre en 
el concepto de Filén Judeo: “érgano musi- 
cal que el Espiritu Divino afina,’’ con- 
cepto que repiten cristianos.* El mismo 
Clemente, en Stromata, vi, xi, tratando 
del simbolismo, dice: ‘“Segtin su primera 
significacién puede el Salmista usarla fi- 
gurativamente por Nuestro Sefior. Segtin 
el significado secundario por aquellos que 
continuamente tocan las cuerdas de su 
alma bajo la direccién del Maestro de 
Coros, Dios. Y si el pueblo lldmase lira, 
se entenderé porque glorifica musical- 
mente bajo la inspiracién del Verbo y 
conocimiento de Dios, tocado por el Verbo 
que produce la Fe.” Baltasar Gracidn, 
teniendo en mente estos pasajes, en el 
Discurso Lym de su Agudeza y Arte de 
Ingenio, observa: “El verdadero Orfeo es 
aquel Sefior que teniendo estirados sus 
sagrados miembros de la lira de la Cruz, 
con aquellas clavijas de los duros clavos, 
hizo tan dulce y suave armonia que atrajo 
a si todas las cosas.” 

El Salvador, de rostro adolescente, 
lampifio, sonriente, a quien rodean ani- 
males de contrarios temples, y Arboles 
con pdjaros que posan en las ramas que 
se arquean escuchantes; el que aparece 
en el octagono central de la pintura ciclica 
de San Calixto, es el Orfeo del fresco de 
Pompeya que copia el artista cristiano 
primitivo versado en el arte Atico y el 
helenista. A ese nedfito converso como a 
ese otro que se inspiré en un Apolo o en el 
Hermes Crioforo para su figuracién del 
Buen Pastor del mismo Cementerio, el 
Salvador, asi velado, es el de las profecias 
mesidnicas de Isafas, el Jestis de Juan que 
a si se atribuye poder atractivo: “Et ego 
si exaltatus fuero a terra, omnia traham ad 
metpsum.”’® 

De obvia adaptabilidad a la alegoria de 
la Redencidén es el elemento escatolégico 
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del mito: descenso de Orfeo a Hades. 
Viénenos en versiones contradictorias, la 
mas antigua de las cuales es la que refleja 
Euripides en su tragedia Alcestis, vv. 357- 
362: 


Pero si m{fos fuesen tono y voz de Orfeo 

para encantar a la hija de Demeter y a su sefior, 

y librarte de Hades con mi canto, 

hubiera descendido. El perro de Plutén no me 
detuviera, 

ni el brioso barco de Carén con éste al remo, 

0 por siempre restaurado habrifa a la luz tu vida. 


Eco también del intento logrado es el 
pasaje de Isécrates en Busiris,* donde al 
criticar al sofista Policrates dice: “Busiris 
maté a hombres, y Orfeo la vida volvié a 
los muertos.” Pero su contempordaneo Pla- 
tén, en Simposio, 179 D, refiere que los 
dioses, ofendidos de la cobardia de Orfeo 
porque a morir por la esposa prefirié el ir 
por ella vivo, sdlo le mostraron su fan- 
tasma. El tema de la frustracién es, sin 
embargo, el mds popularizado, y la época 
alejandrina le adicioné el romantico inci- 
dente del quebrantamiento involuntario 
del tabi impuesto por las deidades. Pero 
aun en esta misma época persiste la vieja 
tradicién en el poeta Hermesianax de Co- 
lofén.’? Calderén, para conformar la ale- 
goria al dogma del descendimiento de 
Cristo a los Infiernos (o Limbo), que es 
parte del Simbolo o Credo Apostélico y 
esté aludido en el Evangelio apécrifo de 
Pedro y describe con pintorescos detalles 
el de Nicomedes, hace descender muerto 
a Orfeo. 

La versién mas antigua del desmembra- 
miento del tracio la da Esquilo en una de 
las tragedias perdidas, parte que era de 
la tetralogia Licurgia. Cité el pasaje Era- 
téstenes en Catasterismi. Segin Esquilo 
fueron Basarides quienes destruyeron a 
Orfeo, instigadas por Dionisio que no 
sufrié verse preterido a Apolo en los ritos. 
Vasos que se remontan al siglo v repre- 
sentan a Orfeo defendiéndose con la lira 
del ataque de mujeres tracias 0 mace- 
donias que resentian su misogenismo. 
Pausanias recoge varias tradiciones, entre 
ellas la de que Zeus le lanzé un rayo 








porque hab{fa descubierto secretos de los 
Misterios, y otra m4s curiosa de suicidio: 
“Crey6, dicen, que el alma de Euridice le 
seguia, y que al volver el rostro la perdid, 
y que de dolor se suicidé.’’* De Higinio, 
Giraldo y Linocerio, toma Fray Baltasar 
de Vitoria aun otra tradicién: la insti- 
gadora fué Venus a quien descontentara 
la solucién que did Caliope a su querella 
con Proserpina por la posesién de Adonis, 
y no pudiéndose vengar en la Musa se 
veng6 en el hijo.® 

“Tdea” del Auto es la Eucaristia, 
misterio, que lleva implicado el de la 
Redencién, tltimo elemento, éste, de un 
ciclo cuyos precedentes son la Creacién 
del Cosmos, formacién del Hombre y su 
caida. Asi dice Hugo de Saint Victor, en 
el Prefacio a De Sacramentis Christianae 
Fidei: “La Escritura da un breve relato 
de la obra de la Creacién, pues no podria 
en modo apto explicarse cémo vino a ser 
salvado el Hombre sin referir previamente 
su caida; ni tampoco podria mostrarse 
cémo pecé sin declarar antes cémo le 
formé Dios, lo que exigiria sentar de ante- 
mano la obra de la Creacién del Mundo, 
puesto que para él fué creado.””!” 

E] sugestivo simbolismo del Génesis he- 
braico, explicado por Filén Judeo y en 
comentos y glosas por exégetas cristianos, 
trasciende teologia y filosofia, y cautiva 
al poeta desde la época de Constantino. 
En versos latinos que modelan en los de 
clésicos estudiados en las Escuelas de 
Retérica, y asiduamente lefdos en celdas 
monacales, Comodio, Juvenco, Draconcio, 
Avito, Hilario de Arlés, Baudri de 
Bourgueil, Alano de Insula, Bernardo Sil- 
vestre, y aun otros, componen parffrasis, 
traslados y alegorias con que intentan 
contrarrestar la influencia de la poesia 
pagana, y en la btisqueda de propia 
expresién crean nueva épica y nueva mito- 
logia que culminan, en el Medioevo con el 
poema escatolégico de Dante, y en el 
Renacimiento con el de Milton, tiltimo de 
sus grandes poetas." 

A Calderén llega el tema diversificado 
en Cosmogonias y Teogonias que inspi- 
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raron mitos de raigambre popular; en 
interpretaciones alegéricas y moralizadas 
de que se valen arte y literatura. Ofré- 
cesele al poeta en el drama secularizado; 
en Misterios y Moralidades de que son 
atin reflejo Autos y Farsas del siglo xv1,"” 
pero que muestran preferencia por el epos 
del Hombre desde su formacién a su salva- 
cién, y a veces, cuando a Adan y Eva 
presentan, hAcenlo con mayor respeto por 
la letra del Génesis que por la delicadeza 
y el pudor.” 

Lo ha visto en figuraciones que sugirié 
al arte para mosaicos, frescos, relieves, 
estatuas, adornos de basilicas, capillas, 
criptas, galerias, claustros de monasterios. 
De interés es una de las dos tinicas minia- 
turas del Génesis llamado Cotton, del siglo 
VI, copias que son, mandadas hacer en 
1618, y que representa el Dia Tercero 
con tres figuras de mujer, y a Dios con 
simbolos alejandrinos de Cristo, que se- 
fiala con la mano las plantas ya surgidas. 
La misma escena repite un mosaico del 
Aspide de San Pablo de Roma, ejecutado 
por orden de Honorio 1 el afio 1218." 

Y en cantos de poetas épicos. A 
Pontano, influido por la visién del Uni- 
verso de Platén en Timeo, y De rerum 
Natura de Lucrecio, le inspira su Urania, 
poema de exuberante fantasia que crea 
curiosa cosmogonfa: sittia en el Empireo a 
Dios, Sabidurfia, Urania, y a sus pies a 
Natura, Tiempo, Espacio, Fortuna y al 
inmutable Orden. A Torcuato Tasso su 
Sette Giornate della Creazione, y al Seifior 
de Bartas, Guillermo de Saluste, La Se- 
maine, que difundieron adaptaciones y 
traslados, como Los Siete Dias de la 
Semana del judio espafiol Francisco de 
CAceres, impreso en Amsterdam en 1612, 
y La Creacién del Mundo del doctor 
Alonso de Acevedo, en Roma en 1615." 

De facil acceso era la comedia “a lo 
divino” La Creacién del Mundo y Primera 
culpa del Hombre, impresa en la Parte 
xxiv de Madrid, 1640, y atribuida a Lope 
de Vega. En sus tres breves jornadas 
desarrolla los cuatro primeros capftulos 
del Génesis: Creacién del Mundo y pecado 
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de Adan; fratricidio de Cain; muerte de 
éste a manos de Lamech. Este tltimo 
incidente deriva de una vieja tradicién 
que interpreta caprichosamente el versi- 
culo 24 del capitulo rv del Génesis.'* Como 
La Victoria de Christo de Palau, empieza 
el drama antes de la Creacién. 

Como poeta tedlogo y mistico, Calde- 
rén emboza en metafora las verdades de 
la religién, y convierte el dogma en fabula, 
“sermén representable,” con que ha de 
hacerse visible lo invisible dando sem- 
blanza fisica a lo moral, y humanidad 
a lo incorpéreo y abstracto, lo mismo que 
a lo tangible y concreto. Y si lo plastico 
de la ficcién, o fabula en accién, no al- 
canza los linderos de la razén, recurre al 
ya socorrido recurso de las digresiones y 
glosas explanatorias que abultan y alargan 
las continuas referencias, citas bfblicas, 
extrafias etimologias, conceptos de la lite- 
ratura patristica y silogismos de la esco- 
lastica, con conceptuosa fraseologia. 

Personificaciones que los Autos repiten 
de continuo, como Fe, Espacio, Tiempo, 
Estaciones, Elementos, Sentidos y Po- 
tencias, Gracia y Naturaleza, y hasta 
Demonio que ribetes tiene, a veces, de 
tedlogo, o refieren sucintamente la obra 
de la Creacién, 0 a ella simplemente alu- 
den, segtin pida la naturaleza de la ficcién; 
pero actores serfn si énfasis requiere el 
episodio en el drama concebido como ale- 
goria y como espectdéculo a la vez. Asi, 
en la Loa a La Devocién de la Misa, tres 
mujeres y tres hombres que llevan inscri- 
tos en sendos cartelones los nombres de 
los dias de la semana, alegan su respectiva 
importancia mientras van formando de 
Domingo a Sdbado en los pasos del baile 
a que se entregan festivos. En Los Ali- 
mentos del Hombre, las cuatro Estaciones 
le sirven en un principio, mas en viéndole 
rebelado, culpado y caido, obedientes a 
Padre de Familias, niéganle sus frutos si 
alcanzarlos no logra con sudores y fatigas. 
En El Diablo Mudo, Naturaleza, a medio 
vestir y suelto el cabello, discurre larga- 
mente sobre la Obra, y la miisica inte- 
rrumpe en ocasiones el relato con un estri- 
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billo que parafrasea versos de Salmos. 
En la Loa a El Afio Santo en Roma que 
Pando repite frente a El Maestrazgo del 
Toisén con muy ligeras variantes, Gracia 
y Naturaleza disputan, y los Dias apare- 
cen por turno riguroso para explicarse e 
ilustrar con sus discursos el sujeto del 
debate. 

Como imaginada escena de antiguo 
miniaturista, reflejo asimismo de las 
Disputas juglarescas entre Cuerpo y 
Alma, que en el siglo de Calderén aun se 
compusieron,” El Pleito Matrimonial re- 
presenta a Cuerpo dormido junto a sus 
Sentidos, y a Alma que acompafiada de 
las Potencias desciende de su mansién 
para celebrar simbdlica boda, y caminar 
juntos por la Vida en continuo pleito y 
constante asechanza de pecado y muerte. 
Alma, una vez purificada, vuelve a su 
centro y al estado primitivo de durmiente 
torna el Cuerpo. Voluntad, Entendi- 
miento y Vida aluden a la Creacién. 

En La Vida es suefio, luchan entre si 
los Elementos asidos de una corona. Diri- 
men su contienda, Poder, que los divide; 
Sabiduria, ordendndolos; y Amor, que los 
armoniza para que, acordados y entrados 
en sus funciones, ensalcen con Himnos 
su magnificencia. Albedrio y Entendi- 
miento apdértanse de Hombre cuando éste, 
a ruegos de los Elementos librado por 
Poder del lébrego seno en que yacia, 
contra él se vuelve arrogante. En cadenas, 
en oscura cdrcel, gime Hombre por la 
libertad perdida, y humilde, contrito, a 
Amor misericordioso acude. 

En ambas versiones de El Divino Orfeo 
alude Calderén, y alegoriza, la obra de la 
Creacién “in principium,” de las esencias 
espirituales y terrestres: cielo, tierra in- 
forme, globo o masa confusa, Caos y Todo 
y Nada, que interpreta con Agustin. Pero 
el tratamiento difiere. La versién B pres- 
cinde del simbolismo de los Dias, y limita 
el proceso al orden de causacién: aparta- 
miento de luz y tinieblas; separacién de 
las aguas; surgimiento de plantas, astros, 
peces, aves, animales, orden que culmina 
con la formacién de Naturaleza Humana 


a quien nombra Euridice. Aristeo (De- 
monio) que aparece en escena el primero 
y como despefidndose al abismo, asiste 
al surgimiento de las formas y de los 
seres que hacen visibles simbolos, y lo 
describe segiin responden a la voz de 
Orfeo. Al advenimiento de Euridice a 
quien acompafian Amor y Gracia, suce- 
den: confusién en Aristeo que en ella viva 
reconoce a la que vid en “idea” y fué 
motivo de su rebelién y de su caida; la 
huida de Demonio y acercamiento de 
Orfeo para escuchar de labios de la amada 
conceptos de rendida enamorada, dichos 
en largo discurso con alusiones a exégetas 
que al Salvador atribuyeron cualidades 
que la antigiiedad dié al bardo tracio; 
referencias que estimé el poeta necesarias 
a la elucidacién de la metéfora. Retirados 
ambos a la mansién ofrecida, y prevenida 
Euridice de las sierpes ponzofiosas que se 
arrastfan y las flores ocultan, termina la 
escena, breve como es, para proseguir 
con la alegoria de la Redencién. 

Las acotaciones, sucintas, contrastan 
con las del Auto A que muestran escru- 
pulosa atencién a los detalles. 

Escena de “ballet,” danza simbdlica 
reminiscente de las que antafio eran parte 
de ritos sacros 0 alegoria en Misterios y 
Moralidades, es la escena de la Creacién 
en A. Contraparte de la danza medieval 
Macabra, pues en tanto que en ésta 
Muerte atrae a si a Hombre en todos sus 
estados, Verbo, en acto creativo forma, 
ordena y da el ser. 

Bailes “de chanza,”’ bailes “de cuenta,” 
danzas pantomimicas y danzas simbdlicas; 
juegos de sociedad que son entreteni- 
mientos cortesanos en comedias, son re- 
cursos a que frecuentemente acude Calde- 
rén para Loas y Autos. 

Famulas, banderolas y gallardetes ne- 
gros adornan la Nave de la Muerte que 
con Principe de las Tinieblas y Envidia, 
su instrumento, a bordo, cruza la escena, 
sin rumbo, simulando moverse entre Caos 
y Abismo en sombras sumidos, por las 
aguas del Leteo. Detiene la nave su 
errante curso a la voz lejana de Orfeo, 
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nuncio de su venida. Abrese en dos mita- 
des el globo celeste del segundo carro, y 
desde la que cayé sobre el tablado repite 
su canto de atencién, llamada a Caos. 
El] pefiasco que en el tercer carro simbo- 
liza la tierra informe, muestra en su in- 
terior, al abrirse, a los Dias, en circulo, 
reclinados, dormidos, y en el centro a 
Naturaleza Humana en idéntica actitud. 
El orden de causacién que en la cosmo- 
gonia mosaica simbolizan los Dias, pro- 
cede en modo simétrico. Orfeo despierta a 
Dia parafraseando palabras candénicas en 
una breve copla dicha en estilo recitativo 
a la italiana acompafidndose con la lira. 
Muévese Dia del circulo y explica reci- 
tando el significado de lo creado que ilustra 
el simbolo que aparece simulténeamente 
con el despertar. Termina esta copla con 
un estribillo que cantan Dia y Todos en 
modo alterno de pregunta y de respuesta, 
y Principe y Envidia, en breves apartes 
comentan admirados. Ultima en el des- 
pertar al ser es Naturaleza. Con afectos 
de rendida replica a las razones del amante 
que la atrae y a quien ver no puede, y ya 
a su Cielo retirado Orfeo, pasa Natura- 
leza, en ademadn de seguirle, al pefiasco 
que se cierra tras ella. 

Miisica, poesia, ritmo de movimiento, 
apariencias, en arménico equilibrio inte- 
gran el espectdculo que al “panegirico 
eucaristico”’ se encamina. 

Apta es la figura de Orfeo para el drama 
de Cristo y del Hombre; Orfeo el fabuloso 
que el sincretismo alejandrino hizo tras- 
cendental, proyeccién de Apolo y de 
Dionisio; que en él simbolizé también el 
poder atrayente de la miisica en su doble 
caracter apolineo y dionisiaco; que el 
misticismo neoplaténico helenista, in- 
filtrado en el cristiano, asocia a Protogo- 
nos, Logos, Verbo que crea, Amante que 
atrae, Salvador que redime. 

Calderén, modesto, en la soledad de 
una cA4mara que adornan imdgnes y 
pinturas, libros que muestran el constante 
uso, concibe su Auto como creyente y 
como esteta, y apologéticamente, al publi- 
carlo junto con otros en su Primera Parte, 
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dice al lector: “Parecerén tibios algunos 
trozos, respecto de que el papel no puede 
dar de si, ni lo sonoro de la misica, ni lo 
aparatoso de las tramoyas; y si ya no es 


que el que los lea haga en su imaginacién 
composicién de lugares, considerando la 
que seria, sin entero juizio de lo que es, 
que muchas vezes descaece el que escrive 
de si mismo, por conveniencias del Pueblo 
o del Tablado.” 


NOTAS 


1 P. Cabaiias, ut supra, 166: ‘“‘Aun me atreveria 
yo a decir posterior.”’ No analiza los Autos para 
establecer prioridad. Valbuena Prat, Historia 
de la Literatura Espafiola (Barcelona, 1937), 1, 
389, y “‘Los Autos de Calderén,” en Revue 
Hispanique, ux (1924), 41. 

* Cayetano de la Barrera en su Catélogo del 
Teatro Antiguo Espafiol (Madrid, 1860), p. 595, 
menciona esta versién como “segunda parte.” 
3 En el Auto B, Aristeo (Demonio), como arro- 
jado del Cielo, es testigo del surgimiento de los 
seres que describe simult4neamente con la 
aparicién de sus simbolos. Ultima en la forma- 
cién es Eurfdice (Naturaleza) que viene en 
compafifa de Amor y Gracia. Rindese Euridice 
a la voz amante que la invita a su morada 
(Edén). Reaparecen las tres para coger flores 
para el amado, y a ruegos de Albedrio escucha 
Eurfdice amorosas razones de Aristeo, mas al 
verse éste rechazado octltase tras el drbol 
vedado. Gustada la fruta, culpada ya, abando- 
nada, huye Eurfdice mordida por la ponzofiosa 
sierpe. Amor construye el instrumento con 
cuyos sones Orfeo ha de vencer a las deidades 
infernales de quienes es la amada prisionera. 
Canta y muere. Reaparece Orfeo encima de una 
enorme sierpe, y a su voz sale del interior la 
esposa a quien obediente, humillado y vencido, 
acompafia Aristeo (Plutén). Termina con las 
muestras de los simbolos de la Eucaristfa. 
*Eusebio de Cesarea, en De Laudibus Cons- 
tantini, x1v: “El comin Salvador de todos 
preséntase El mismo como salvacién, como 
instrumento puesto ante e] hombre, como hébil 
misico que muestra su arte con la lira. El 
mito helénico dice que Orfeo encanté a toda 
clase de bestias con sus tonos; domé el alma 
de los salvajes por medio del plectro que toca las 
cuerdas. Asi, el Verbo de Dios, omnisciente, 
todo armonfa, adelanta tratamientos puesto 
que las almas estén sujetas a muchos vicios, y 
toma al Hombre, producto de su Sabidurfa, 
como é6rgano musical. Produce tonos y encantos 
para los animales que tienen voz y no estén 
desprovistos de razén, y aleja con la magia de 
la ensefianza divina la vida salvaje de los 
griegos y los bérbaros, y el estado de brutalidad 
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de las almas; y a las enfermas que salud buscan, 
como el mejor saludador, muestra, con cura 
natural y eficaz ayuda, lo divino en el 
Hombre.”’ La Cruz, “lira de Jests,’’ esté 
aludida por Calderén también en su Auto 
Las Espigas de Ruth (Pando, v1, 392b). 

Juan, x11, 32; Isatas, x1, 6; uxv, 25. Filo- 
strato el Joven, en Im&gines, y también Cali- 
strato, describe el fresco de Pompeya. Luciano 
lo recuerda en Astrologta, x. Para representa- 
ciones de temas paganos en el arte primitivo 
cristiano, De Rossi, Roma sotterranea, Roma, 
1864; J. Wilpert, Roma sotterranea; le pitture 
delle Catacombe romane, Roma, 1903; F. W. 
Farrar, The Life of Christ as represented in 
Art, London, 1896; W. Smith and 8. Cheetham, 
A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, London, 
1880. 

*Isécrates, Orationes, x1, 7. Para cuanto se 
refiere a Orfeo y al orfismo o relaciones con el 
cristianismo pueden consultarse O. Kern, 
Orphicorum Fragmenta, Berlin, 1922; el articulo 
de Gruppe en el Lezikon de Roescher; 
K. Robert, Die griechische Heldensage, Berlin, 
1920, donde trata de las varias leyendas; E. 
Maass, Orpheus, Munich, 1895; A. Boulanger, 
Orphée. Rapports de l’orphisme et du christian- 
isme, Paris, 1925; Eisler, Orpheus; I. M. Lin- 
forth, The Arts of Orpheus, Berkeley, 1941; 
W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion, 
London, 1935; M. O. Nilsson, ‘Early Orphism 
and Kindred Religious Movements,” en Har- 
vard Theological Review, xxxvui1 (1935). 
7Ateneo, en Deipnosophistae, x111, 597, cita un 
fragmento de Hermesianax que dice: ‘“Tal fué 
ella a quien el querido hijo de Eagro, armado 
solamente con su lira, volvié6 a Hades, y a la 
tracia Agriope. Si, surcé esas aguas malignas e 
inexorables donde Carén arrastra en la barca 
comin las almas de los difuntos, y se desliza 
lejos, sobre el lago, segin fluye entre cafia- 
verales. Orfeo, aunque dispuesto a la jornada 
sdlo, atrevidése a tafier su lira junto a las ondas, 
y vencié a los dioses de todas formas aun al sin 
ley Cocito a quien vié airado en los bancos; y 
no le intimidé la mirada del Can horrible en 
cuyo latido hay fuego, y fuego también en el 
ojo cruel que en sus fauces infunde horror. 
Asi, con su canto, Orfeo persuadié a los altos 
poderes a que Agrfope debfa recobrar el gentil 
aliento de la vida.”” Hermesianax es el primero 
en dar nombre a la esposa de Orfeo, pero la 
llama Agriope o Argfope. Fué Mosco, en su 
Lamento por Bién, quien la nombré Eurfdice. 

* Pausanias, x1, 38. Otras versiones dan Conon, 
Faébula xiv; Estrabén, vu, 330. 

*B. de Vitoria, Teatro de los Dioses de la Genti- 
lidad (Madrid, 1623), Pte. 11, lib. v, cap. x1. 

1” Hugo de Saint Victor, op. ut supra, en Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, cuxxvt, col. 174-618. 





1 Baudri, en forma de visién, describe en un 
poema el dormitorio de Adela, hija de 
Guillermo el Conquistador, que adornan 
tapices que representan la Creacién, el Paraiso 
y el Diluvio Universal. El poema De Mundi 
Universitate de Bernardo Silvestre es mezcla de 
especulacién platénica y astrologia, y el himno 
Altus prosator del irlandés Columba refiere la 
historia de la Creacién, caida de dngeles, la 
del hombre, y termina con un Dies Irae. El 
Anticlaudianus de Alano de Insula es una ale- 
gorfa en que intervienen Dios, Fortuna, Natura 
y Vicio. Se atribuye a Walter Map un ejercicio 
escolar, De Mundi creatione et contentis eiusdem 
que trata de la creacién del Caos y su ordena- 
cién. F. J. E. Raby, History of Christian Latin 
Poetry (Oxford, 1927), passim. 

12. De mencionar El Misteri de Adan y Eva del 
Gltimo tercio del siglo xv, y La Victoria de 
Christo de Palau. Mil4é y Fontanals en sus 
Origenes del Teatro Catalén (Obras, v1, Barce- 
lona, 1895, 366 ss.) cita un contrato del Ayunta- 
miento de Barcelona del 20 de abril de 1453 
donde se describe el decorado de tres Entreme- 
ses: De la Creacié del Mén; de Bellém; de la 
Anunciacié. Vide: H. Corbaté, Los Misterios del 
Corpus de Valencia, University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology (Berkeley, 
1932), xvi, 1 ss; L. Lamareca, El Teatro en 
Valencia, Valencia, 1840; U. Cronan, Teatro 
espafiol del siglo xv1, Madrid, 1913; L. Rouanet, 
Coleccién de Autos, Farsas y Coloquios del 
siglo xvi, Barcelona, 1901. 

18 E. Du Méril, Les Origines Latines du Thédtre 
moderne (Paris, 1897), p. 67, n. 3; Petit de 
Julleville, Les Mystéres, Paris, 1880; E. K. 
Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1903. 
4 C. E. Morey, Mediaeval Art (New York, 
1942), pp. 53, 148, 246. 

18 Cayetano Rosell reprodujo el poema de Ace- 
vedo en Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, xx1x, 
246 ss. El Catélogo incompleto de Poemas 
Epicos que da Rosell contiene titulos de otros 
que versan sobre el mismo sujeto. 

16M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios sobre el 
Teatro de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1919), 1, 133 
ss.; 8. G. Morley y C. Bruerton, en The Chro- 
nology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias (New York, 
1940), pp. 270, 374, clasifican esta comedia como 
dudosa y compuesta entre los afios 1631 y 1635. 
17 El afio 1652 se publicé en pliego suelto la 
Plética muy sentida entre el Cuerpo y el Alma, 
de Mateo Sénchez de la Cruz. Y en el mismo 
siglo el anénimo Didlogo entre el Cuerpo y el 
Alma, reimpreso en Rivadeneyra, Xxxv, con un 
Juego de esgrima a lo divino. Vide A. Bonilla y 
San Martin, Las Bacantes o del Origen del 
Teatro (Madrid, 1921), p. 62, n. 2. 
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CRIOLLO: DEFINICION Y MATICES DE UN CONCEPTO 


José Juan Arrom 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


Leyendo en el wtltimo ntimero de 
Hispania el valioso trabajo del profesor 
J. E. Davis sobre los americanismos de 
El inglés de los giiesos, he notado que se 
define el término “‘criollo”’ como: “Ameri- 
can child of Spanish parents.’ En 
cambio, en la resefia de un notable libro 
sobre nuestra cultura colonial, aparecida 
en el New York Times, un conocido ameri- 
canista lo emplea del modo siguiente: 
“..as fast as the Indian and Negro 
wards of the Spaniards were taught to 
read Castilian, these Creoles . . .”? Como 
estas citas son sdélo dos ejemplos de los 
distintos y hasta opuestos sentidos en que 
se viene usando dicho vocablo, creo que 
tal vez interesaria a los lectores de His- 
pania seguir la trayectoria de esta palabra 
para conocer su significado original y ob- 
servar los matices que ha ido adquiriendo 
en los cuatro siglos que lleva de vida en 
nuestro idioma.* 

Siguiendo un orden cronoldégico, en- 
cuentro por primera vez esta voz a fines 
del siglo xv1, en la Historia natural y 
moral de las Indias del padre José de 
Acosta. En esa obra, publicada en 1590, 
se emplea en sdélo una ocasién para aludir, 
de paso, a los “‘criollos (como alla llaman 
a los nacidos de espafioles en Indias).’” 
Ahora bien, el sentido que por esa misma 
época le dan otros escritores es mas 
amplio. El Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, por 
ejemplo, explica en la Primera Parte de 
los Comentarios reales, publicada en 1609, 
que criollo “‘es nombre que lo inventaron 
los negros y asi lo muestra la obra. Quiere 
decir entre ellos negro nacido en Indias; 
inventéronlo para diferenciar los que van 
de ac&, nacidos en Guinea, de los que 
nacen all4, porque se tienen por mas hon- 
rados y de mas calidad, por haber nacido 
en la patria, que no sus hijos, porque 
nacieron en la ajena, y los padres se ofen- 


den si les llaman criollos. Los espafioles, 
por la semejanza, han introducido este 
nombre en su lenguaje para nombrar los 
nacidos all4. De manera que al espafiol y 
al guineo, nacidos alla, les llaman criollos 
y criollas.””® 

Y Silvestre de Balboa, en un poema 
escrito en Cuba en 1608, emplea el 
término precisamente como lo define Gar- 
cilaso, pues describe a un joven blanco 
como 


. .. mancebo gal4n de amor doliente, 
criollo del Bayamo, que en la lista 
se llamé y escribié Miguel Batista,® 


y mas adelante se refiere a otro cubano, 
llamado Salvador, de la manera siguiente: 


iOh, Salvador criollo, negro honrado! 


Y no porque te doy este dictado 

ningdn mordaz entienda ni presuma 

que es aficién que tengo en lo que escribo 
a un negro esclavo y sin razén cautivo.” 


Queda visto en estos ejemplos que no 
era la pigmentacién de la piel ni la condi- 
cién social lo que caracterizaba al criollo, 
sino haber nacido en el Nuevo Mundo, de 
ascendientes no indigenas, bien fuesen 
europeos 0 africanos. 

Y aclaremos que la condicién, esencial 
y determinante, de haber nacido en el 
Nuevo Mundo no es mera frase ni simple 
accidente. La tierra, la vegetacién y el 
clima que los colonos encuentran en el 
recién descubierto continente son tan dis- 
tintos a los que habian dejado allende el 
mar, que en el proceso de adaptacién a 
esas nuevas condiciones fisicas improvisan 
soluciones de tipo cultural distintas tam- 
bién de las que dejaron en sus distantes 
comunidades de origen. El conjunto de 
esas nuevas soluciones, ese vivir de ma- 
nera diferente en una tierra diferente, 
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crea, por extensién, un clima social pare- 
cido, pero no idéntico, al de la vieja patria 
lejana. La convivencia con una poblacién 
indigena de muy diversos patrones cultu- 
rales acelera e intensifica el proceso, de 
manera que cuando surge la primera gene- 
racién de hombres nacidos en Indias, 
tanto el ambiente geografico primario como 
el social derivado ejercen un influjo de- 
cisivo en el modo de ser, de pensar y 
hasta de hablar de estos “hombres 
nuevos” del Nuevo Mundo. Lo que le 
acontece al hijo del colono europeo le 
sucede, tal vez con mas razén, al hijo 
del esclavo africano. Y como tanto el 
uno como el otro son productos del medio 
en que conviven, por igual adquieren 
matices culturales comunes que los dis- 
tinguen de los inmigrantes que posterior- 
mente siguen llegando del Viejo Mundo. 

Prueba de que esos matices diferen- 
ciantes eran facilmente observables desde 
antes de terminar el siglo xvi la dan 
algunos documentos literarios de la 
época. Asi, en 1591, el doctor Juan de 
Cardenas, médico sevillano con larga resi- 
dencia en México, dedica un capitulo de 
su libro Problemas y secretos maravillosos 
de las Indias a explicar las diferencias en 
modales, expresiones verbales y actitud 
mental que distinguian al nacido en Indias 
del “‘cachupin o rezin venido de Espafia.’”* 
Precisamente las mismas cualidades que 
sefiala Cardenas las enumera en 1604 
Bernardo de Valbuena al describir a la 
juventud mexicana.’ Y no sdlo las dife- 
rencias, sino también el resultante antago- 
nismo que dividia ya a los de aca y a los 
de all4 queda consignado, también en 
1604, en la Sumaria relacién de las cosas 
de Nueva Espafia del criollo Baltasar Do- 
rantes de Carranza.’ 

Facil resultaria abundar en esto de los 
rasgos diferenciantes, y sobre todo en los 
opuestos puntos de vista de criollos y 
peninsulares, especialmente a medida que 
avanza el coloniaje y se hace mas agria 
y violenta la pugna." Como no es ése 
nuestro propésito, sino seguir sucinta- 
mente la trayectoria histérica del vocablo, 





pasemos a examinar otro ejemplo, y sea 
éste de la segunda mitad del siglo xvu. 
El doctor Juan de Espinosa Medrano, en 
su célebre A pologético en favor de don Luis 
de Géngora, publicado en 1662, explica: 
“Tarde parece que salgo a esta empresa; 
pero vivimos muy lejos los criollos, y si no 
traen las alas del interés, perezosamente 
nos visitan las cosas de Espafia.” * Sabido 
es que Espinosa Medrano fué, como 
Garcilaso, un peruano en cuyas venas 
corria buena proporcién de sangre indjf- 
gena. Si un docto mestizo se llama a si 
mismo criollo, es evidente que el término 
carecia de connotacién racial y tenia 
esencialmente el significado cultural que 
hemos venido notando." 

En el siglo xvi no varia el contenido 
ideolégico de esta palabra. Jorge Juan y 
Antonio de Ulloa la emplean en 1748 sin 
darle la menor connotacién racial, pues 
consignan, primero, que “el vecindario 
blanco que habita en Cartagena se puede 
subdivir en dos especies: una de los euro- 
peos y otra de los criollos, o hijos de 
aquel pais,” “ y poco después apuntan 
que los negros “‘se dividen en dos estados, 
que son libres y esclavos, y uno y otro 
en otros dos, que son criollos y bozales.” ' 

Igualmente, en 1788, fray Ifigo Abbad 
declara que en Puerto Rico, donde se 
habia extinguido ya la poblacién indi- 
gena, “dan el nombre de criollos indis- 
tintamente a todos los nacidos en la isla, 
de cualquiera casta o mezcla que sean.” '* 

Pasemos ahora a los siglos xix y Xx. 
En el primer tercio del x1x comienzan 
dos procesos histéricos que matizan el 
sentido del referido término aunque sin 
cambiar, por supuesto, su condicién esen- 
cial. Estos dos procesos son la prohibicién 
de la trata de esclavos y la formacién de 
las nacionalidades. 

Con la prohibicién de la trata dejan de 
llegar los cargamentos de africanos. Como 
consecuencia, en aquellas regiones donde 
una parte considerable de la poblacién era 
negra, a medida que desaparecen los 
“‘guineos,” “‘bozales” o “de nacién,”’ van 
quedando sélo los “criollos.” Y al llegar 
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a ser todos criollos, se hace initil el uso 
de un adjetivo que subraye una diferencia 
ya inexistente. En otras regiones, donde 
los negros formaban una parte exigua de 
la poblacién, esos pequefios grupos fueron 
disminuyendo progresivamente absorbi- 
dos por los grupos predominantes.” 
Ambas razones contribuyeron a que 
“criollo” se usara, cada vez mas, tinica- 
mente para diferenciar a los blancos na- 
cidos en la América de los que con- 
tinuaban llegando de Espafia, y también 
de Alemania, Italia, Irlanda, Francia y 
otros paises. Asi se explica que en 1883 
el peruano Juan de Arona afirmara que 
criollo “‘designa lo americano, pero de 
puro origen europeo.” ™ Aunque lo de 
“puro origen europeo”’ no deje de pare- 
cernos, tanto histérica como etnogrAfica- 
mente, un puro dislate, ese significado ex- 
clusivo ha corrido con fortuna y de él se 
han hecho eco casi todos los diccionarios. 
El lector habr4 de tener en cuenta esa 
connotacién, pero sin olvidar que si todos 
los nacidos en la América, de origen euro- 
peo, son criollos, no todos los criollos son, 
necesariamente, de puro origen europeo. 

Los sentimientos nacionalistas que sur- 
gen al desmembrarse el vasto imperio 
colonial afectan, en otro sentido, el signi- 
ficado de “‘criollo.” A principios del siglo 
xIx todavia se sentfian los fuertes vincu- 
los unitarios que permitieron las proezas 
militares de un argentino en Chile y de un 
venezolano en Colombia y el Ecuador 
hasta converger ambos sobre el Pert; 
es decir, se tenia plena conciencia de que 
constitufamos una sola comunidad po- 
litica al igual que lingiiistica y cultural. 
Pero con el triunfo de las armas ameri- 
canas, y por razones que no cabe aqui 
explicar,” fuimos fragmenténdonos y le- 
vantando artificiales barreras politicas 
que no por artificiales fueron menos efica- 
ces para separarnos y aislarnos. Como 
resultado, los criollos dejamos de ser 
los “hombres nuevos” del Nuevo Mundo, 
americanos todos, para transformarnos en 
argentinos y uruguayos, bolivianos y 
peruanos, colombianos y panamefios, 
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mexicanos y guatemaltecos, dominicanos 
y cubanos. Y “criollo,” ajustA4ndose al 
nuevo concepto, vino a significar no lo 
americano esencial, sino lo nacional y par- 
ticular. 

Basten algunos ejemplos. Del Pert, pre- 
cisamente, es la frase “‘venian dos chile- 
nos y un criollo”*° donde “‘criollo” equi- 
vale a “peruano.”” De Chile es la copla 


Color ’e la tierra mesma 
tiene su cara: 

a esa linda crioyita 
quien la besara,™* 


donde “criollita” significa, por supuesto, 
“chilena.”” Y en el propio El inglés de los 
giesos, cuando dofia Casiana dice: “Toma, 
inglés sonso, pa que no te metds con las 
criollas,” * dudo que quiera decir con las 
“American children of Spanish parents,” 
sino con las “‘argentinas.” Y es més, como 
lo autéctono argentino se ha venido 
identificando con lo rural y lo gauchesco, 
“criollas” tiene alli el valor de “‘campe- 
sinas argentinas.”’ 

Ahora en cuanto a animales y objetos 
inanimados. En la provincia de Buenos 
Aires, por ejemplo, he visto un tipo caba- 
llar, completamente diferenciado de otros 
tipos equinos, al que se designa por “‘caba- 
Ilo criollo.” “Criollo” significa alli 
“argentino,” y cuando mas “‘rioplatense,” 
pues no se encuentra esa clase de caballos 
en otras regiones de Hispanoamérica. Del 
mismo modo, en Cuba se cosecha una 
papa llamada “criolla” para distinguirla 
de las importadas de los Estados Unidos. 
Como todas las papas son de origen ameri- 
cano (inclusive las “Irish potatoes!’”’), es 
evidente que el adjetivo significa ‘‘cu- 
bana.” Y los que hayan aprendido por 
experiencia que para conocer cabalmente 
a Hispanoamérica no basta verla y sen- 
tirla, sino que ademds hay que ofrla, 
olerla y gustarla, quizdis recuerden haber 
saboreado esas suculentas papas criollas 
en un guiso muy tipico de Cuba, que se 
llama, por la misma razén, “ajiaco 


criollo.” 3A qué insistir mds? Criollo, en 
su sentido traslaticio, significa lo nacional, 
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lo autéctono, lo propio y distintivo de 
cada uno de nuestros paises. 

Desde el siglo xrx, y muy especial- 
mente en estas tltimas décadas del siglo 
xx, el vocablo adquiere notable vigencia 
literaria en expresiones tales como “la 
novela criolla,”’ “el drama criollo” y 
“escritores criollistas.”” Desglosar en todos 
sus pormenores en qué consiste el crio- 
llismo literario habr4 de quedar para otra 
ocasién.” Por ahora baste sefialar una de 
sus mds importantes caracteristicas. Lo 
criollo, en el sentido traslaticio que aca- 
bamos de definir, se halla con mayor faci- 
lidad en los campos y las pequefias pobla- 
ciones, donde se ha conservado con su 
viejo aroma familiar el espiritu de nuestra 
tradicional cultura, que en las grandes 
ciudades, que son cosmopolitas. De ahi 
que la literatura criollista sea, en gran 
parte, una literatura de cardcter rural 
en la que predomina el paisajismo y la 
descripcién de ambientes y tipos locales. 
Ahora bien, sin sorpresa de nadie que 
conozca a Hispanoamérica, cavando en la 
cantera de lo local se ha vuelto a descubrir 
nuestra unidad continental: el argenti- 
nismo de Don Segundo Sombra, el co- 
lombianismo de La vordgine y el vene- 
zolanismo de Dofia Bédrbara resultan, 
vistos en conjunto, facetas de la unidad 
constituida por la novela americana. Y a 
través de la comprensién del fenédmeno 
literario se ha ido mas lejos todavia. Los 
escritores, acostumbrados al intercambio 
de libros, de revistas y de cartas, y no 
pocos de ellos dados a viajar, ya como 
diplomAticos—pues los diplomAticos crio- 
llos han sido tradicionalmente hombres 
de letras—o ya como periodistas, pro- 
fesores y tltimamente expatriados polf- 
ticos, han hallado que los argentinos, pe- 
ruanos, venezolanos o dominicanos no 
pueden sentirse extranjeros entre mexi- 
canos 0 cubanos, que nos unen no sdélo un 
idioma comin sino una comunidad de 
experiencias histéricas, de problemas y de 
aspiraciones, de intimos sentimientos, en 
fin, la misma Weltanschauung que dirian 
los alemanes. Entre los hombres de letras, 
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por eso, “criollo” adquiere en nuestros 
dias su pristino sentido de “lo americano 
esencial,’”4 

Y asi volvemos a donde comenzamos: 
criollo, en lengua espafiola, es un término 
que indica distinciones de cardcter cul- 
tural, y los criollos somos los que, sin ser 
indigenas, hemos nacido de este lado del 
charco y hablamos y pensamos en espafiol 
con sutiles matices americanos. O dicho en 
otras palabras, somos, individual y co- 
lectivamente, la resultante humana del 
“Spanish American way of life.” 


NOTAS 


1 Jack Emory Davis, ‘‘The Americanismos in 
El inglés de los giiesos,’’ Hispania (1950), 
XXXIII, no. 4, p. 336. 
* Herschel Brickell, “Art and Life in New 
Spain,’”’ New York Times Book Review, Jan. 1, 
1950, p. 5. 
* Por supuesto que el tema tiene ramificaciones 
en portugués, francés, inglés y otros idiomas. 
El objeto de estas pesquisas se circunscribe a la 
lengua espafiola y a los “‘criollos” sélo en 
cuanto el término se refiere a los de Hispano- 
américa. 
* José de Acosta, Historia natural y moral de las 
Indias, libro tv, cap. 25. Primera edicién: 
Sevilla, 1590. Cito por la edicién de Madrid, 
1742, p. 247. 
5 Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, Comentarios reales 
de los Incas, Primera parte, libro rx, cap. 31. 
La primera edicién: Lisboa, 1609. Cito por la 
edicién de Madrid, 1723, pp. 339-340. 
* Silvestre de Balboa, Espejo de paciencia, 
La Habana, 1941, p. 91. 
1 Ibid., pp. 103-104. 
8 Juan de Cardenas, Problemas y secretos mara- 
villosos de las Indias, libro 111, cap. 2. Primera 
edicién: México, 1590. Cito por la edicién 
facsimilar, Madrid, 1945, pp. 176-178. 
* Bernardo de Valbuena, Grandeza mezicana, 
cap. 111. Primera edicién: México, 1604. En la 
edicién de México, 1941, véanse especialmente 
las pdginas 39-40. 
1° Baltasar Dorantes de Carranza, Sumaria 
relacién de las cosas de la Nueva Espafia, 
México, 1902, pp. 112-114 y 150-154. Del primer 
trozo proceden las frases: ‘‘Oh, Indias, madre 
de los extrafios . . . madrastra de vuestros hi- 
jos. . . .”” En el segundo se halla el soneto que 
cito a continuacién como sintesis del resenti- 
miento criollo: 
Viene de Espafia por el mar salobre 

a nuestro mexicano domicilio 

un hombre tosco, sin algdn auxilio, 

de salud falto y de dinero pobre. 
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Y luego que caudal y dnimo cobre, 
le aplican en su b&rbaro concilio, 
otros como él, de César y Virgilio 
las dos coronas de laurel y robre. 
Y el otro que agujetas y alfileres 
vendia por las calles, ya es un conde 
en calidad, y en cantidad un Ficar: 
Y abomina después el lugar donde 
adquirié estimacién, gusto y haberes, 
y tiraba la jdbega en Sanlicar. 
11 Esa pugna fué, como se sabe, de cardcter 
esencialmente politico. En lo cultural, si bien 
es cierto que existen los matices diferenciativos 
que acabo de puntualizar, espafioles e hispano- 
americanos constituimos un solo cuerpo de 
cultura dentro de la occidental. Se trata, pues, 
de diferencias dentro de un mismo patrén 
general que resultan insignificantes si se com- 
paran, digamos, con las que nos distinguen de 
los franceses. 
12 Juan de Espinosa Medrano, Apologético en 
favor de don Luis de Géngora, Lima, 1662, 
seccién ‘‘Al letor”’ en las péginas preliminares 
sin numerar. 
18.Cabe citar aqui, a manera de aclaracién, el 
siguiente pdérrafo de don Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia: ‘‘Resulta artificial trazar una tajante 
l{nea divisoria entre el criollo como descendien- 
te puro de europeos y el mestizo como hombre 
de sangre mezclada. Por regla general, decfase 
criollo al miembro de los grupos sociales mds 
altos, aun cuando tuviese sangre india—acaso 
no muy perceptible después del siglo xv1, 
pues los grupos a que pertenec{fa continuamente 
se mezclaban, por matrimonios, con los recién 
llegados de Europa . . . ’’ (Las corrientes litera- 
rias en la América Hispdnica, México, 1949, 
p. 215, nota 15.) 
“4 Jorge Juan y Antonio de Ulloa, Relacién 
histérica del viaje a la América meridional, 
Madrid, 1748, tomo 1, libro 1, cap. 4, p. 40. 
18 Thid., p. 43. 
16 Tfiigo Abbad, Historia geogrdéfica, civil y 
politica de la isla de San Juan Bautista de 
Puerto Rico, Madrid, 1788, p. 267. 
17 En Chile, a principios del siglo x1x, se esti- 
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maba una poblacién negra de unos 120,000; hoy 
es dificil hallar uno. En la Argentina, en tiem- 
pos de Rosas, hab{fa en Buenos Aires numerosos 
negros; hoy han desaparecido casi por com- 
pleto. 

Juan de Arona (seudénimo de Pedro Paz 
Soldén y Unanue), Diccionario de peruanismos, 
Lima, 1883, p. 264. 

'® Puede consultarse el ameno y penetrante 
estudio de German Arciniegas, Este pueblo de 
América, México 1945, especialmente las pdgi- 
nas 151-163. 

2° Citada por Augusto Malaret, Diccionario de 
americanismos, 3a. ed., Buenos Aires, 1946, 
p- 267. 

*! Augusto Malaret, Los americanismos en la 
copla popular, New York, 1947, p. 51. 

#2 Benito Lynch, El inglés de los giiesos, 6a. ed., 
Buenos Aires, 1940, p. 265. 

3 El lector que quiera ir adentréndose en este 
asunto puede comenzar con los siguientes tra- 
bajos: Juan Carlos Alvarez, “‘éEl espfritu 
criollo?,’’ Nosotros, Buenos Aires, 2a. época, 
x, 1939, 67-77; Carlos Alberto Erro, Medida 
del criollismo, Buenos Aires, 1929; Mariano 
Latorre, “Bret Harte y el criollismo sudameri- 
ceano,’’ Atenea, Chile, xxx1, 1935, 437-462 y 
xxx, 1935, 105-109; Félix Lizaso, “El crio- 
llismo literario,’’ conferencia en la Universidad 
del Aire, recogida en los Cuadernos de dicha 
institucién, La Habana, 1933; Victor Pérez 
Petit, ‘‘Defensa del drama criollo,’”’ Nosotros, 
Buenos Aires, 2a. ép., tv, 1937, 239-255; Arturo 
Uslar Pietri, “‘Lo criollo en la literatura,” 
Cuadernos americanos, México, xXuIx, no. 1, 
enero-febrero 1950, 266-278. 

4 Este concepto esté pasando rfpidamente al 
pueblo. En la Habana, hace poco, of un didlogo 
entre un limpiabotas y un vendedor de periddi- 
cos (uno negro, blanco el otro), en que el pri- 
mero aseguraba que tal y tal cosa no podfa 
suceder ‘‘entre nosotros los criollos, porque en 
la América criolla...” Y se referfa, claro 
est4, a la misma América que otro habanero, 
José Marti, llamé hace mds de medio siglo 
‘‘Nuestra América.” 
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APUNTES PRELIMINARES PARA EL ESTUDIO DE UN CANCIONERO 
MANUSCRITO MEXICANO DEL XVI 


RENATO ROSALDO 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Varias veces al examinar el acervo lite- 
rario del México colonial, nos habiamos 
encontrado menciones acerca de la exis- 
tencia de un manuscrito llamado ‘Flores 
de varia poesia” y compilado en México 
por autor anénimo en 1577.* Rebuscando 
de aqui y de alli fuimos a dar con el 
paradero de dicho manuscrito que se en- 
cuentra desde hace algitin tiempo en la 
Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid amparado 
bajo el nimero 2973. 

De inestimable valor viene a ser el 
manuscrito no sélo para la literatura espa- 
fiola sino que también para la mexicana. 
Es de extrafiar que hasta la fecha no se 
haya publicado una edicién critica con 
un estudio bien detallado de dicho can- 
cionero puesto que, como ya dijo Alfonso 
Méndez Plancarte, “‘un cabal estudio de 
tal eddice, y la edicién de sus poemas 
criollos y andénimos, resultaria valioso 
para profundizar influencias y acrecentar 
caudales a nuestro xv1.’' Con esta idea 
fija en la mente, decidimos dedicarnos de 
lleno al estudio de las Flores, y para ese 
efecto escribimos al Sr. Tomés Magallén 
a cargo del departamento correspondiente 
a la fotografia de manuscritos de la Biblio- 
teca Nacional de Madrid. En su res- 
puesta de 2 de marzo de 1947, el Sr. Ma- 
gallén contesté a nuestra pregunta acerca 
de la manera en que habfa ido a parar el 
manuscrito a Madrid, diciendo que “‘tni- 
camente se sabe sobre su procedencia que 
llegs a la Biblioteca procedente de la 
Biblioteca Real.’ Queda, pues, el pro- 
blema interesantisimo de averiguar cémo 
pasé6 de México a Espafia. 


* A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Modern Language Association (Latin-Ameri- 
can Section), New York, December 27-29, 
1950. 





Desgraciadamente el manuscrito esta 
en tan mal estado que es imposible foto- 
grafiarlo: “la mala calidad del papel 
empleado unido a la clase de tinta con la 
que fué escrito ha transformado la escri- 
tura en un verdadero borrén y, tnica- 
mente por la via dptica se pueden 
descifrar con mucha dificultad algunos 
versos. El] defecto este desgraciadamente 
va en aumento sin arreglo posible.”* Pa- 
rece que esta dificultad ya la habia en- 
contrado E. Walberg, estudioso profesor 
de la Universidad de Lund de Suecia al 
examinar la obra de Juan de la Cueva an- 
tes de la publicacién de su edicién del 
Exemplar poético cuando apunta que 
“Vencre corrosive a fortement endom- 
magé le papier, de maniére A en rendre 
la lecture trés difficile et plus d’une fois 
incertaine.”* Ya el mismo Walberg hizo 
notar que “A cause du mauvais état du 
ms. on en a fait une copie moderne, con- 
servée également dans la Biblioteca Na- 
cional et cotée Ms. 7982.” Este manus- 
crito que mandé copiar Antonio Paz y 
Melia cuando era Jefe de Manuscritos de 
la Biblioteca Nacional, es el que manda- 
mos fotocopiar para la Biblioteca de la 
Universidad de Wisconsin, puesto que es 
de “absoluta garantia y fidelidad.’’* Y es 
esta copia moderna de la cual nos hemos 
valido para hacer un estudio preliminar y 
muy deficiente, puesto que siempre existe 
el peligro de que el copista haya interpre- 
tado mal el original aun cuando se trate 
de profesionales en la materia. Dicho es- 
tudio se publicaré en México dentro de 
poco tiempo. Dejaremos para mas tarde 
el estudio de variantes, ortograffa, in- 
fluencias y autor. Mientras no podamos 
ver el manuscrito original en persona, no 
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queremos asegurar definitivamente ciertas 
ideas que ya tenemos con respecto a él. 

Pese a lo que han dicho varios criticos, 
el titulo del manuscrito segtin fotocopia 
que tenemos de la portada es: 


FLORES de Baria poesia. Re/coxida de varios 
poetas Espafioles Diuidesse En cinco/Libros 
como se declara en la tabla que inmediatamente 
va/aqui, scripta Recopilosse en la ciudad de 
Mexico Anno/Del nascimiento de NRO Salua- 
dor/THuchristo de 1577./Annos.-/TABLA/de 
la diuission de los/libros/EN EL PRIMERO 
LIBRO/se contiene todo lo que se pudo rreco- 
ger a lo diuino./En el segundo, lo que trata de 
Amores./EN el tercero lo Misiuo./EN el quarto 
lo de burlas./EN el quinto Cosas indiferentes 
que No pudieron/Aplicarse A Ninguno DE 
LOS/DEMAS/LIBROS. 


Gallardo, que parece ser el primero en 
mencionar este cancionero, da, sin em- 
bargo, el titulo con unas pequefias 
variantes y cambios ortogrdficos, pero 
demostrando por lo menos haber visto el 
original, ya que nos cuenta que tiene 399 
folios y que tiene una nota en la hoja 
segunda, que dice: “Es de Andrés 
Faxardo. En Sevilla 1612.”’? Reproduce 
también algunas de las poesias del manus- 
crito, que aparecen asi por primera vez.’ 
Walberg también vid el manuscrito,’ y es 
posible que Cejador y Frauca lo haya 
examinado, o mds bien echado un vistazo, 
puesto que menciona el niimero de compo- 
siciones de varios autores, por cierto 
que equivocado en la mayorfa de los casos. 
(T. 11, 330 composiciones y T. m1, 690, 
con el mismo niimero de autores, 31). 
A pesar de que Icaza da la impresién de 
haber examinado el manuscrito, agrega 
los nombres de Arista y Flores a la lista 
de poetas que da Gallardo, nombres que 
no aparecen entre los compilados en la 
copia Paz y Melia." La lista de Gallardo 
esté completa si le agregamos el nombre 
de Cuevas,” que Walberg confundié con 
Juan de la Cueva" y que Amado Alonso“ 
y Méndez Plancarte™ creen ser Miguel 
Cuevas, un poeta mexicano “de quien 
leemos un soneto laudatorio en los Colo- 
quios, de Fernén Gonzalez,’’* aunque hay 
que recordar que Adolfo de Castro 


mencioné un Cuevas, reproduciendo dos 
sonetos suyos.”” 

Sorprende que ni A. de Castro," ni 
Justo de Sancha,” ni Ticknor, 7° ni F. A. 
Wulff," ni menos Alfred Miles Withers” 
hayan conocido este cancionero. En cam- 
bio Icazbalceta,* Pérez de Guzman,™ 
Hazafias y la Riia,?> Menéndez y Pelayo,”* 
Walberg, Cejador, Icaza, Mario Méndez 
Bejarano” y, por supuesto, los manualis- 
tas mexicanos Jiménez Rueda*® y Gonzé- 
lez Pefia® mencionan el manuscrito varias 
veces. 

Hay que tener en cuenta que este can- 
cionero viene a ser, en México y aun en la 
América, la primera compilacién poética 
que se ocupa tinica y exclusivamente de 
poesia como tal y que no fué escrita para 
festejar o solemnizar ciertas ocasiones 
como se acostumbraba con tanta 
frecuencia en la Nueva Espafia. Sdlo el 
Cancionero Spiritual del “‘indigno re- 
ligioso” padre las Cassas, 1546,*° y el 
Tuimulo Imperial de la gran ciudad de 
México, 1560, de Cervantes de Salazar* le 
anteceden, siendo el primero apécrifo si es 
que llegé a existir, y estando formado el 
segundo de poesias de ocasién. 

£Quién fué el compilador? Se ha suge- 
rido Cetina, Salazar y Juan de la Cueva. 
Gallardo afirmé que “‘la letra de la portada 
y el encabezamiento del libro es gallarda, 
y muy parecida 4 la de las Poesias de 
Eugenio de Salazar que se hallan en la 
Academia de la Historia.” Icaza de allf 
supuso que Gallardo colgaba la paterni- 
dad a Salazar.* Pérez de Guzmadn,™ Ha- 
zafias y la Ria*® y Menéndez y Pelayo* 
sugieren a Juan de la Cueva. Menéndez 
y Pelayo ya habia descartado a Cetina a 
quien habia sugerido con anterioridad.” 
Walberg y Cejador® concuerdan en esto, 
y Amado Alonso cree que “‘quiz4 ayuda- 
ran varios a la compilacién, entre ellos 
Juan de la Cueva.”*® Un estudio de la 
caligrafia de Cueva y del autor de las 
Flores arrojaria tal vez alguna luz sobre 
esto. A pesar de las objeciones de Icaza 
de que no pudo haber sido Cueva el 
compilador, nos inclinamos a creer que 
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él, mds que ninguno de los que se han 
sugerido hasta ahora, pudo haber sido el 
autor de la coleccién. Ultimamente hemos 
recibido noticia de que se esté prepa- 
rando en Espafia una edicién de las Flores 
de baria poesia que estar& a cargo de los 
bibliotecarios de la Seccién de Manuscri- 
tos de la Biblioteca Nacional, los sefiores 
Lépez del Toro y Paz y Espeso. El pros- 
pecto “Joyas Bibliogrdficas” anuncia su 
publicacién *°; por cierto que, segin tene- 
mos entendido por medio de una exa- 
lumna que estuvo en Espajia en el verano 
de 1950 y que quiso consultar el manus- 
crito por cuenta nuestra, se ha prohibido 
que circule y que se examine dicho ma- 
nuscrito hasta que aparezca la edicién 
espafiola. Es extrafio que en 1947 se nos 
haya asegurado por carta que no existia 
noticia de que se hubiese hecho algo con 
el manuscrito en los diez y ocho afios que 
llevaba nuestro corresponsal de trabajar 
en la Biblioteca Nacional; y mas extrafio 
parece atin que sean precisamente dos 
bibliotecarios del Departamento de 
Manuscritos los que se encarguen de su 
publicacién. Es interesante notar que di- 
chos sefiores van a hacer uso de la copia 
Paz y Melia para su edicién, y que ellos 
también se inclinan a creer que fué Juan 
de la Cueva el compilador, aunque no 
sabemos en qué datos se basan. 

En cuanto a la descripcién del manus- 
crito mismo, sdlo nos resta agregar que 
consta de 400 pags. el original, segin la 
nota del fol. 266 de la copia Paz y Melia. 
Vemos, pues, que la paginacién de uno y 
otro manuscrito no coincide, notando que 
en la copia moderna no existe el folio 47 
sino que se pasa del 46 al 48. Los 
siguientes poetas van representados: Fer- 
nando de Acufia, Baltasar del Alcdzar, 
Maestro Azebedo, Carrién, Gutierre de 
Cetina, Martin Cortés, Juan de la Cueva, 
Cuevas, Damacio, Licenciado Duefias, 
Juan Farfan, Figueroa, Duque de Gandia, 
Hernan Gonzalez, don Pedro de Guzman, 
Hernando de Herrera, Jerénimo de He- 
rrera, Juan de Herrera, Juan Irango, La- 
gareo, Baltasar de Leén, Maestro Malara, 








Diego de Mendoza, Navarro, Juan Luis 
de Ribera, don Carlos de S4mano, Sil- 
vestre, Terrazas, Jerénimo de Urrea, Va- 
dillo y Vergara, acusando un total de 
treinta y un poetas. Varias son las compo- 
siciones andédnimas que aparecen aqui: 97 
sonetos, 3 odas, 4 glosas, 3 octavas, 3 
villanescas, 4 epistolas, 2 estancias y 1 
elegia, que, junto con las poes{as de auto- 
res conocidos, hacen un total de 359 
composiciones. 

Como ya notamos antes, en otro estudio 
mas extenso nos ocupamos més detalla- 
damente de discutir algunos de los puntos 
que han sido esbozados aqui no haciéndolo 
ahora por faltarnos el tiempo y espacio 
para ello. 


NOTAS 


1 Alfonso Méndez Plancarte, Poetas novohis- 
panos Primer siglo (1521-1621) (México, 1942 
[Biblioteca del Estudiante Universitario, 33]), 


p. xix. 

? Carta de D. Tomas Magallén al autor de estos 
apuntes, con fecha de 2 de marzo de 1947. 

8 Tbid. 

* E. Walberg, ‘‘Juan de la Cueva et son ‘Exem- 
plar poético’,” en Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 
(Lund [Suecia], 1904), xxxrx, 86. 

5 Tbid., p. 85. 

* Carta de Magallén. 

7 Bartolomé José Gallardo, Ensayo de una 
biblioteca espafiola de libros raros y curiosos, 
(Madrid, 1863), 1, col. 1001. 

8 Tbid., cols. 1002-9. 

® Walberg, pp. 85-7, 101-2. 

10 Julio Cejador y Frauca, Historia de la lengua 
y literatura castellana (Madrid, 1915) 1, 168; 
11, 133. 

11 Francisco A. de Icaza, ‘“‘Gutierre de Cetina 
y Juan de la Cueva,” en Boletin de la Real 
Academia Espafiola, 111, 1916, p. 324 (v. tam- 
bién pp. 318-9, 322-5). Véanse también sus 
obras Comedias y tragedias de Juan de la Cueva 
(Madrid, 1917), 1, xxiv y xxxiii; y Sucesos reales 
que parecen imaginados de Gutierre de Cetina, 
Juan de la Cueva y Mateo Alemén (Madrid, 
1919), pp. 30-2, 42-7. 

12 Gallardo, 1, col. 1001. 

18 Walberg, p. 85. 

4 Amado Alonso, “‘Biograffa de Fernén Gonzé- 
lez de Eslava,’’ en Revista de Filologia His- 
panica (Buenos Aires, 1940) 11, 276. 

18 Méndez Plancarte, p. xix. 

16 Amado Alonso, p. 276, nota 2. 

11 Adolfo de Castro, ‘“‘Poetas lfricos de los 
siglos xvi y xv11,”” Tomo Segundo, en Biblioteca 
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de Autores Espafioles (Madrid, 1857) x11, 
501-2. 

18 Tbid., 1 (1854) y m (1857). 

1% Justo de Sancha, ‘‘Romancero y Cancionero 
Sagrados,’’ en BAE, xxxv, 1855. 

2° George Ticknor, History of Spanish Litera- 
ture, 3 vols., Boston, 1864, asi como en otras 
ediciones de esta obra. 

 F. A. Wulff, ““Poémes inédits de Juan de la 
Cueva,” en Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, 1887- 
88, xxi, i-c, 1-62. 

#2 Alfred Miles Withers, The sources cf the poetry 
of Gutierre de Cetina, Philadelphia, 1923. 

*% Joaqufn Garcia Icazbalceta, Coloquios espiri- 
tuales y sacramentales y poesias sagradas del 
presbttero Ferndn Gonzdlez de Eslava (Escritor 
del siglo xv1). Segunda edicién conforme a la 
primera hecha en México en 1610 (México, 
1877), pp. xxxv-xxxvi. Véase también su ‘‘Fran- 
cisco de Terrazas y otros poetas del siglo xv1,”’ 
en las Memorias de la Academia Mezicana 
correspondiente de la Real Espafiola (México, 
1880), 11, 362. 

* Articulo mencionado por Icaza en su ‘‘Gu- 
tierre de Cetina y Juan de la Cueva,”’ pp. 319, 
322. Parece que segin Méndez Plancarte, op. 
cit., p. xlix, se publicé en La Ilustracién Es- 
pafiola y Americana (1890), 11, 210, que no hemos 
podido procurarnos todavia. 

*6 Joaquin Hazafias y la Ria, Obras de Gutierre 
de Cetina, 2 tomos, Sevilla, 1895, mencionado 
por Icaza en su “Gutierre de Cetina y Juan 
de la Cueva,”’ p. 321. Todavia no hemos exami- 
nado estos tomos. 

26 Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de 
poetas hispanoamericanos (Madrid, 1893), 1, 
xxx, xl. Véanse también ediciones subsecuentes 
de la ‘“‘Introduccién’”’ de esta monumental obra. 
7 Mario Méndez Bejarano, Poetas espafioles 
que vivieron en América (Madrid, 1929), pp. 
63, 99. 

% Julio Jiménez Rueda, Historia de la literatura 
mexicana 3a ed. (México, 1942), pp. 40, 47. 

** Carlos Gonzdlez Pefia, Historia de la litera- 
tura mexicana, 3a ed. (México, 1945), pp. 64-5, 
72-3. 

*© Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Bibliografia 


mexicana del siglo xv1, la Parte (México, 
1886), pp. 19-22. V. también José Toribio 
Medina, La imprenta en Mézico (1539-1821), 
(Santiago de Chile, 1922), 1, 26; y Enrique R. 
Wagner, Nueva bibliografia mexicana del siglo 
Xvi (México , 1940), pp. 93-4. 

*\ Icazbalceta, Bibliografia, pp. 97-121, donde 
se reproducen la portada, el tamulo mismo y 
el texto completo. V. también Medina, 1, 132-8, 
y Wagner, pp. 191-3. 

*® Gallardo, 1, col. 1001. 

3 Icaza, ‘“‘Gutierre de Cetina y J. de la Cueva,” 
p. 323; y Sucesos reales, p. 42. 

* En el artficulo mencionado por Icaza, ‘“‘Gu- 
tierre de Cetina,”’ p. 323 y Sucesos reales, pp. 
42-4. 

*5 Hazafias y la Rua, op. cit. 

%® Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de la poesia 
hispano-americana (Madrid, 1911), 1, 38-9. 

37 Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, 1, xxx, xl. 

% Cejador, 11, 168 (‘escrito . . . no se sabe por 
quién, acaso por Juan de la Cueva’’); 111, 133 
(“‘atribuida a Gutierre de Cetina’’). 

* Amado Alonso, p. 275. 

4° Joyas Bibliograficas, Coleccién de Reproduc- 
ciones de Incunables y Libros Raros, Madrid, 
8.p.i., sin paginacién. Bajo el namero vI se 
describe ‘‘Flores de Varia Poesia recoxida de 
varios poetas espafioles. Recopilose en la ciu- 
dad de México, afio de 1571 (sic.). ‘Joyas 
Bibliogrdficas’ va a reproducir en su totalidad 
el Manuscrito 7982, de la Biblioteca Nacional, 
segin la copia que de él hizo el insigne Don 
Antonio Paz y Melia. Fué autor probablemente 
de este florilegio el famoso Juan de la Cueva. 
Su extraordinario interés lo revela claramente 
la fecha de 1577 de tal recopilacién, que coin- 
cide con el momento de mayor esplendor de la 
poesia castellana, y el hecho de que la mayor 
parte de las composiciones sean inéditas, y 
bastante de ellas escritas por las primeras 
generaciones de poetas hispanoamericanos. Los 
bibliotecarios de la Seccién de Manuscritos de 
la Nacional, sefiores Lépez del Toro y Paz y 
Espeso, se han encargado de la edicién y de los 
estudios preliminares de las ‘Flores de varia 
poesia.’ ” 
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THE BRAZILIAN LITERARY GENERATION OF 1930 


Rate Epwarp Diwmick 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


It is curious that in the current vogue 
for writing literary history by “genera- 
tions,’ rather than by the more tradi- 
tional divisions of ‘‘centuries,”’ “schools,” 
or “periods,” no one should have ap- 
proached the literature of Brazil from this 
point of view.* Tobe sure, José Verissimo, 
Ronald de Carvalho, and others have 
divided the Romantic poets into primeira, 
segunda e terceira geragées. However, this 
is but a vague labeling, and Manuel Ban- 
deira’s preference for the word momento, 
rather than geracgéo, is doubtless well 
taken." 

Whatever other real “generations” fu- 
ture historians of Brazilian literature may 
choose to establish, there is one which can 
hardly fail to impose itself, so well does 
it exemplify the characteristics which such 
a group is generally thought to display. 
I refer to the writers whom I have chosen 
to call “the Generation of 1930.” 

During the first years of the past 
decade, the Brazilian literary firmament 
was transformed by the appearance of a 
galaxy of young authors who became al- 
most at once, and have since remained, 
its brightest stars. Jorge Amado, Marques 
Rebelo, José Lins do Rego, Gilberto 
Freire, Carlos Drummond de Andrade, 
Raquel de Queirés, Graciliano Ramos, 
Erico Verissimo, Liicio Cardoso, Dio- 
nélio Machado, Viana Moog, Amando 
Fontes, to name but the figures of first 
magnitude, all made their literary debuts 
in the years 1930 to 1935. It was at this 
time too that José Geraldo Vieira first 
won recognition as a writer in 1931 with 
A Mulher Que Fugiu de Sodoma? One 
can hardly think of another six years to 





* A revision of a paper read at the Annual 
Meeting of the Modern Language Association 
(Portuguese Group), New York, December, 
1948. 
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compare in fertility with these, which 
saw also the publication of O Pats do 
Carnaval,* Oscarina,* Menino de Engenho,* 
Casa-Grande e Senzala,* Alguma Poesia,’ 
O Quinze,? Caetés,® Fantoches,” Maleita," 
Os Ratos,* Heréis da Decadéncia," and 
Os Corumbas,“ to mention only the first 
works of the new writers just named. It is 
a notable fact that most of these books 
can be said to rank among the works of 
the authors’ maturity, and where they 
do not, in every case the writer had by 
1936 produced something to be classed 
with his best.'® 

But mere coincidence of debut, how- 
ever impressive, is hardly sufficient for 
the establishment of a literary generation. 
Let us see what can be said for the appli- 
cation of the term to the authors we have 
named, in the light of pronouncements 
upon the subject by such a theorist as 
Petersen.'® 

His first characteristic of a generation 
is that its members should be contempo- 
raries, born at approximately the same 
time. Graciliano Ramos was born in 1892, 
Dionélio Machado in 1895, José Geraldo 
Vieira in 1897, Amando Fontes in 1899, 
Gilberto Freire in 1900, José Lins do 
Rego in 1901, Carlos Drummond in 1902, 
Erico Verissimo in 1905, Viana Moog in 
1906, Marques Rebelo” in 1907, Raquel 
de Queirés in 1910, Jorge Amado in 1912, 
and Liicio Cardoso in 1913. Thus Gra- 
ciliano Ramos, the eldest of the group, 
was thirty-eight in 1930, and Liicio Car- 
doso, the Benjamin, but seventeen. If 
this span of twenty-one years seems a 
rather great disparity, it can be pointed 
out that over half the writers were born 
in the decade 1900 to 1910, and that the 
average age of the group in 1930 was 
twenty-five. More truly significant, how- 
ever, is the fact, already cited, that in all 
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cases the writers achieved their artistic 
maturity in the years from 1930 to 1936. 
Some had a slow evolution, others were 
precocious, but all flowered at the same 
moment. 

Petersen’s second characteristic is simi- 
larity of education. At first glance it might 
appear that this requisite is one which 
the Brazilian writers of 1930 fail to meet. 
Educational conditions in Brazil are, in- 
deed, hardly such as to permit its realiza- 
tion. Universities are a creation of the 
last fifteen years; really good secondary 
schools are scant in number and confined 
to the larger cities. Save then for the 
small group able to afford the luxury of an 
education in Europe or the United States, 
all the truly cultured figures of Brazil are 
auto-didacts. From Dionélio Machado, a 
medical school graduate, to Graciliano 
Ramos, who progressed but little beyond 
the grupo escolar, practically everything 
of a cultural or literary nature which 
these writers learned was acquired by 
dint of their own personal efforts. 
Curiously enough, it is Graciliano Ramos, 
precisely the author of least formal educa- 
tion, whose literary form is most generally 
admired by present-day critics. Perhaps 
in their very lack of formal cultural train- 
ing, in their common quality of self-made 
writers, there exists a bond which unites 
them all." 

Petersen’s next requirement is that 
there should be personal contact between 
those constituting the generation. Now 
one of the most impressive features of 
the group of 1930 is its truly national 
character. Practically all parts of Brazil 
are represented: Cearé by Raquel de 
Queirés, Paraiba by José Lins do Rego, 
Pernambuco by Gilberto Freire, Alagoas 
by Graciliano Ramos, Sergipe by Amando 
Fontes, Bahia by Jorge Amado, Minas by 
Liicio Cardoso and Carlos Drummond, 
the city of Rio by Vieira and Marques 
Rebelo, and Rio Grande do Sul by Ve- 
rissimo, Viana Moog, and Dionélio Ma- 
chado. In the United States, a country of 
comparable size, writers of such varied 


geographical provenance might well spend 
their entire lives without coming in con- 
tact with one another. Indeed they might 
even do so if they lived in the same city. 
But in Brazil literary society —in fact 
“society” itself—is a rather small circle 
in which everyone knows almost every- 
one else. Brazilian intellectuals have no 
compunctions about so classifying them- 
selves and they frequent one another’s 
company by predilection. And there is 
the strong attraction of the one great 
center of cultural life, the city of Rio. 
Here, since the establishment of the Em- 
pire, all the intellectual forces of the coun- 
try have gathered; here practically every 
Brazilian writer of note has spent long 
periods of time; here many—probably the 
majority—have established permanent 
residence. Here too all the writers of the 
Generation of 1930 have lived at one 
time or another in fairly constant contact, 
collaborating in reviews, meeting in the 
book-stores, cafés, and newspaper offices, 
and at Candido Portinari’s. Often their 
contacts have ulterior motives: back- 
scratching and wire-pulling to obtain fa- 
vorable reviews or recommendations for 
publication. Other meetings are purely for 
the pleasure of hearing themselves talk. 
On these occasions the conversation is 
brilliant and exhilarating, though hardly 
profound or stimulating. Tristéo de 
Ataide quotes a departing Frenchman: 
“Chez vous tout le monde est intelligent, 
mais personne n’a fait le tour d’une 
idée.” * Be this as it may, the Generation 
of 1930 certainly fulfills the requirement 
for contact among its members. 
Another specification, according to 
Petersen, is the “generational event,’’ the 
happening which in some way draws all 
of the members of the group together 
and leaves its stamp upon them. This 
réle can be said to have been played by 
the Revolution of October 1930, which 
deposed Washington Luis and established 
the celebrated Getilio Vargas in the 
Catete Palace. South American political 
history being what it is, it might seem 
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absurd to attribute any profound signifi- 
cance to what would appear merely 
another change of government brought 
about by force. Now while in the long run 
that is essentially what it proved to be, 
it did not seem so to the Brazilians of 
1930 and the years immediately follow- 
ing. It gave expression rather to a pro- 
found national discontent, one which had 
been gathering strength for a good ten 
or twenty years. In this respect it is 
perhaps more significant than the revolt 
which established the Republic in 1889. 
The Constitution of 1891 had abolished 
the English-style parliamentary regime 
prevailing under the Empire, and set up 
instead a system of government frankly 
patterned on that of the United States. 
Thus a strong executive came into being, 
independent of the legislative body, and 
while in theory the judiciary was to pass 
upon the constitutionality of laws and 
of the acts of the president, in practice 
nothing was done to assure it of the pres- 
tige and authority exercised by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The 
result was that almost from the start the 
executive proceeded to encroach upon the 
other branches of the government to the 
point of soon acquiring supremacy. This 
system was known as “presidentialism.” 
In further imitation of the American 
system, the country was organized along 
federal lines, but the increased importance 
of the states redounded almost exclusively 
to the benefit of their governors. These 
gentlemen followed the example of the 
national executive in usurping legislative 
and judicial powers, and soon they ma- 
nipulated the whole political life of the 
country in the so-called politica dos go- 
vernadores. National elections were ar- 
ranged by agreement among them, and 
the presidency usually went to one of 
their number. Aggravating the situation 
was the dominance of two of the states 
over all the others: of thirteen presidents 
up to 1930, four were from Sao Paulo 
and four from Minas.*° In fact, it was the 
insistence of Washington Lufs upon im- 





posing the election of still another gover- 
nor of Sao Paulo as his successor which 
ostensibly touched off the revolt. Thus 
many of those who had realistically 
backed the official candidate rejoiced at 
his defeated rival’s successful resort to 
arms. The Brazilians looked forward to a 
new era of larger democratic opportunity 
and of less autocratic rule: how mistaken 
they were is too well known to require 
comment. 

The Brazilians anticipated a new day 
in other respects also. Accompanying the 
discontent at the political domination of 
a restricted oligarchy was a resentment 
at the domination by a privileged few of 
the economic life of the country—the fa- 
vored groups comprising in many cases the 
same individuals, of course. As early as 
1902, the date of publication of da Cun- 
ha’s Os Sertées, distinguished protest had 
been made in literature at the depressed 
condition of the lower classes. This was 
repeated in the 20’s by José Américo de 
Almeida! and others, and social protest 
was to be one of the dominant notes in 
the literature of the new generation. 

This leads us to Petersen’s fifth require- 
ment, that the group should possess a 
strong sense of leadership—of giving a new 
direction to the country—and have among 
its members a guiding spirit. 

It is perhaps difficult to assign a place 
of pre-eminence to any of those in the 
group being discussed. Doubtless ail 
would protest violently at the idea of 
being thought followers of any of their 
contemporaries. Nevertheless, Gilberto 
Freire does stand out as a thinker. Unlike 
the others, he is a man of science, a 
sociologist; and his works, though notable 
for brilliant style and general readabil- 
ity, are not intended primarily for mere 
amusement. They are, however, the scien- 
tific, documentary counterpart of the fic- 
tion of his companions: Lins do Rego’s 
Ciclo da Cana de Agticar™ may be thought 
of as a Casa-Grande e Senzala or Nor- 
deste* in novel form. It was Freire who 
stimulated Manuel Bandeira to write the 
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magnificent “‘Evogacio do Recife,’’™* and 
his criticism, private or published, is 
eagerly sought and highly respected. He 
was elected to the Constitutional Assem- 
bly of 1946 and to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and his general prestige may be 
gauged from the fact that like Getilio 
Vargas he has achieved the eminence of 
being known throughout the land by his 
first name alone. Mention “Gilberto” to 
any moderately well-educated Brazilian, 
and he will know at once whom you 
mean. 

The generation as a whole had a sense 
of leadership in social protest. As a rule 
the writers have not voiced their com- 
plaints by direct attacks upon conditions 
or by open propaganda for change: such a 
work as Jorge Amado’s life of the Com- 
munist leader Luis Carlos Prestes® is 
rather an exception. But whether it be 
Verissimo writing of the political assassi- 
nation of Clarissa’s father (Um Lugar ao 
Sol), and of Fernanda’s loss of her job 
so that a protégée of the clergy may be 
employed (Caminhos Cruzados); whether 
it be Amando Fontes treating of sweat- 
shop workers and prostitutes in Aracaju 
(Os Corumbas, Rua do Siriri); Jorge 
Amado depicting street Arabs (Capildes 
da Areia) and tenement dwellers of Bahia 
(Suor), or workers on the cacao planta- 
tions, in an economic bondage equivalent 
to slavery (Cacau, Terras do Sem Fim); 
Dionélio Machado describing the struggle 
of a man to meet his milk bill (Os Ratos); 
Graciliano Ramos writing of drought- 
stricken sertanejos (Vidas Secas); or Ra- 
quel de Queirés telling the stories of a 
political agitator (Caminho de Pedras) and 
an imprisoned mulatto (Joéo Miguel), 
there is scarcely a work by any author of 
the generation which does not stir the 
reader’s desire to see a better Brazil. 
Merely by showing the depressing con- 
dition under which the vast majority of 
Brazilians live, the fatuousness, the ego- 
tism, and the lack of social responsibility 
which characterize to so large a degree the 


privileged few, these works cry out for 
reform more loudly than a newspaper 
article or soap-box speech ever could.?¢ 

Indeed, the proclamation by Vargas, 
in November 1937, of the so-called Estado 
Novo soon put an end to practically all 
other forms of public remonstrance. 
Through the national Departamento de 
Imprensa e Propaganda and similar state 
organizations, an ironclad censorship de- 
scended upon the country. Jorge Amado 
fled for a while to Argentina; Viana Moog 
had already been banished to the Ama- 
zon region, and Graciliano Ramos had 
spent some months languishing in jail— 
and contracting tuberculosis as a result. 

The intellectuals were not to be de- 
feated, however. Amado’s life of Prestes, 
published in Spanish in Buenos Aires,” 
circulated clandestinely, as did manu- 
script copies of Carlos Drummond’s ode 
to Stalingrad * and other similar works. 
Finally, the Congress of Brazilian Writ- 
ers, held in Sado Paulo in January 1945, 
marked the first organized protest of any 
considerable group to the dictatorial evils 
of the Vargas regime. Whether or not this 
meeting and the resultant declaration of 
principles—though mild in expression— 
were responsible, as has been claimed, for 
the relaxation of censorship which soon 
followed, only Getitlio can say.” Of course 
the congress represented a wider group 
than the one we have been discussing, 
but the Generation of 1930 played a prom- 
inent part in its proceedings, and Jorge 
Amado was the guiding spirit and pre- 
siding officer of the assembly. 

Since the “restoration of democracy” 
our writers have continued to take part 
in public affairs. Like Gilberto Freire, 
Jorge Amado was elected deputy and 
served for a time in the congress, though 
since the suppression of the Communist 
Party he has again sought a more health- 
ful climate abroad. Other writers, such as 
Raquel de Queiréds and Carlos Drum- 
mond, have confined their political activ- 
ity to the columns of the press. Generally 
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speaking they have favored the Left, the 
only element to make any pretense of 
interest in social reform. 

Leaving aside political considerations 
for those of a more purely literary nature, 
we now come to Petersen’s sixth and final 
specification: that the members should 
speak—or rather write—a common lan- 


age. 

Mario de Andrade, writing his Macu- 
natma in 1928, has his Paul-Bunyanish 
hero come to Sao Paulo, where he learns 
the two languages of the inhabitants: Por- 
tuguese, the written idiom, and Brazilian, 
the spoken tongue.*® With all due allow- 
ance for exaggeration, this sally nonethe- 
less expresses a large measure of truth. 
Up to 1920, Brazilian authors, with very 
few exceptions, had striven to follow as 
closely as possible the dictates of gram- 
marians in Portugal, rejecting as un- 
worthy of publication the words and 
constructions employed in daily speech. 
Whatever classic beauty the style may 
have possessed, it was certainly cold and 
lacking in savor—at times decidedly 
stilted. Against this the Modernist poets 
of the 1920’s reacted violently. As Manuel 
Bandeira said: 


Estou farto do lirismo que péra e vai averiguar 
no dicionério o cunho verndculo de um vo- 
cfibulo 

Abaixo os puristas.*! 


The Modernists preferred rather—to 
quote again from Bandeira—the 


lingua errada do povo 
Lingua certa do povo 
Porque ele é que fala gostoso o portugués do 
Brasil .* 


The conquest of a new idiom, then, was 
not one which the Generation of 1930 
had to effect. That conquest had been 
realized by the generation immediately 
preceding. What had not been done, how- 
ever, was to apply the vernacular to prose 
writing in any great degree. The Modern- 
ists had been almost exclusively a genera- 
tion of poets: the Generation of 1930, with 
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the notable exception of Carlos Drum- 
mond de Andrade, has been equally ex- 
clusively one of prose writers. Even Carlos 
Drummond has produced prose of very 
high quality. 

Though the Modernists broke the path 
for them, the writers of 1930 have not had 
altogether smooth journeying: nearly all 
have been attacked for their use of collo- 
quial terms and their ignorance of Portu- 
guese. Sometimes the criticisms have been 
justified: when Jorge Amado calls the 
word inacreditdvel an adverb,* one can 
only share Alvaro Lins’s amazement; but 
many times the attacks must be classified 
among the endless and unavailing protests 
of—dare I say it?—the academic profes- 
sion and the academically minded, against 
linguistic development. Space does not 
permit of concrete illustration at this 
point, but one has only to read a page of 
Machado de Assis or Alofisio de Azevedo, 
and then one by José Lins or Erico Veri- 
ssimo, to realize the change in language 
and mode of expression. 

In closing, I should like to add a 
seventh to Petersen’s six requirements. 
A literary generation, like any other gen- 
eration, should possess some common an- 
cestors. No new group ever marks a 
complete break with the past. In discuss- 
ing the concern of the writers of 1930 with 
social problems, we have mentioned José 
Américo de Almeida and Euclides da 
Cunha as forerunners in that field. To 
theirs might be added the names of Aloisio 
de Azevedo*® and the abolitionist writers, 
notably Castro Alves.** We have, more- 
over, just spoken of the linguistic inheri- 
tance from the Modernist generation. A 
further inheritance involves a character- 
istic of our group as yet unmentioned, 
but one of paramount importance. With 
the exception of the poet Drummond de 
Andrade, and of Vieira, Dionélio Ma- 
chado, and, in part, Liicio Cardoso, all 
primarily psychological novelists, the 
work of the Generation of 1930 has been 
most strikingly marked by regionalism. 
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Each writer has written of the district 
where he was born and of the people 
among whom he grew to maturity: José 
Lins of the Nordeste and its sugar-cane 
society, Raquel de Queirés of Cear4 with 
its terrible droughts, Graciliano Ramos of 
the sertéo of Pernambuco and Alagoas, 
Fontes of the proletariat of the city of 
Aracaju, Amado of the lower classes of 
Salvador da Bahia and the laborers on the 
cacao plantations around Ilhéus, Marques 
Rebelo of the lower middle class of Rio, 
Viana Moog of the Germans in the 
South,” Verissimo of the bourgeoisie of 
Porto Alegre. Regionalism is not a novelty 
in Brazilian literature: Franklin Tavora® 
and Taunay® had produced works of ser- 
tanismo in the past century, and Aloisio 
de Azevedo had written well of bourgeois 
society in Maranhdo.*° Here again, how- 
ever, the Generation of 1930 owes a debt 
to the generation immediately preceding: 
the Modernists had taken a neo-romantic 
interest in the picturesque aspects of the 
different regions of Brazil, reaching a cli- 
max in Ma4rio de Andrade’s tour de force 
of folklore, Macunatma. The writers of 
1930, however, less interested in the 
purely picturesque, strove only to depict 
faithfully the people and places they 
knew: regionalism for them is not an 
external adornment, but the very life- 
blood of their work. 

As interpreters of the Brazilian scene, 
by their concern with contemporary prob- 
lems, by the raciness of their language, 
the members of the Generation of 1930 
stand out in the literary history of the 
country. In their common flowering at an 
important moment in Brazilian history, 
in their character of auto-didacts, in their 
similarity of ideas, ideals, and mode of 
expression, by their constant contact one 
with another, they form a group which 
for homogeneity can hardly find a parallel, 
now or in the past. 


NOTES 


1 José Verissimo de Matos, Histéria da Litera- 
tura Brasileira (Rio, 1916); Artur Acioli Ronald 
de Carvalho, Pequena Histéria da Literatura 


Brasileira (Rio, 1919); Manuel Carneiro de 
Sousa Bandeira, Nogées de Histéria das Litera- 
turas (Séo Paulo, 1940). 

* Vieira had previously published O Triste 
Epigrama (Rio, 1920), prose poems, and A 
Ronda do Deslumbramento (Rio, 1922), short 
stories. These are however the sophomoric 
productions of a tyro and have remained since 
publication in well-deserved obscurity. 

’ Jorge Amado, O Pais do Carnaval (Rio, 1931). 
‘Edy Dias da Cruz (‘Marques Rebelo”’), 
Oscarina (Rio, 1932). 

5’ José Lins do Rego Cavalcinti, Menino de 
Engenho (Rio, 1932). 

6 Gilberto de Melo Freire, Casa-Grande e Sen- 
zala (Rio, 1932). Freire had previously pub- 
lished ‘‘Social Life in Brazil in the Middle of 
the 19th Century” in the Hispanic-American 
Historical Review, v (1922); ‘“‘Apologia pro 
Generatione Sua” (Paraiba, 1924); “A pro- 
pésito de Dom Pedro m’’ (Recife, 1925); and 
“Bahia de Todos os Santos e de quase Todos os 
Pecados”’ (Recife, 1926). The first, Freire’s 
Columbia University master’s thesis (and the 
germ of Casa-Grande e Senzala), was written 
in English; the next two are but brief articles; 
the third a single poem. Casa-Grande e Senzala 
was therefore Freire’s first important work to 
appear in Portuguese and the one which made 
his reputation. 

™ Carlos Drummond de Andrade, Alguma Poesia 
(Belo Horizonte, 1930). 

® Raquel de Queirés, O Quinze (Rio, 1931). 

* Graciliano Ramos, Caetés (Rio, 1933). 
10Erico Verissimo, Fantoches (Porto Alegre, 
1932). 

1 Joaquim Licio Cardoso Filho, Maleita (Rio, 
1934). 

12Dionélio Machado, Os Ratos (Séo Paulo, 
1935) . 

18 Clodomir Viana Moog, Herdis da Decadéncia 
(Rio, 1934). 

M4 Amando Fontes, Os Corumbas (Rio, 1933). 

16 Thus 1935 saw the appearance of Jorge Ama- 
do’s Jubiabé, Graciliano Ramos’ Sado Bernardo, 
and Verissimo’s Caminhos Cruzados; and Car- 
doso’s A Luz no Sub-Solo came out in 1936. 
16 J. Petersen, Die literarischen Generationen 
(Berlin, 1930). 

117 Or Edy Dias da Cruz, to give his real name. 
18 In the past century the situation was some- 
what different. Then the social prestige of a 
law degree drew practically all the brains of 
Brazil at one time or another to the Faculdades 
de Direito of Recife and Sado Paulo, especially 
the latter. Alvares de Azevedo, Castro Alves, 
Fagundes Varela, Joaquim Nabuco, Olavo 
Bilac, Vicente de Carvalho, and Rui Barbosa 
are but a few of the names to be found on the 
rolls. Accounts of the lives of these and other 
students of the period lead one to doubt that 
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the educative value of the course can have been 
very great, however. Extra-curricular activi- 
ties (frequently of a literary nature) seem to 
have been the main concern of the young men, 
and undoubtedly the chief contribution of 
the law schools toward their cultural formation 
consisted in bringing them into contact with 
one another. 

® Aleeu Amoroso Lima (‘‘Tristéo de Atafde’’), 
Contribuicgdo 4 Histéria do Modernismo no Bra- 
sil: o Premodernismo (Rio, 1939), p. 14. 

2% Actually, in the normal course of presidential 
elections, four Paulistas and three Mineiros 
were elected to a total of eight of the ten 
quadrennial periods between 1890 and 1930. 
(Rodrigues Alves was re-elected in 1918.) Resig- 
nation and death of the chief executive with 
the consequent accession of the vice-president 
produce the figures given in the text. 

1 Almeida, A Bagaceira (Rio, 1928). 

"The general title for José Lins do Rego’s 
series of novels: Menino de Engenho, Doidinho, 
Bangué, O Moleque Ricardo, Usina. 

% Freire, Nordeste (Rio, 1937). 

“Freire, Perfil de Euclides e Outros Perfis 
(Rio, 1944), p. 175. 

% Vida de Luts Carlos Prestes, o Cavaleiro da 
Esperanca (Sao Paulo, 1945). 

On this subject see Samuel Putnam, ‘“‘The 
Brazilian Social Novel (1935-1940),’’ Inter- 
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American Quarterly, 11, 2 (April 1940), pp. 5- 
12. 

Vida de Luis Carlos Prestes: el Caballero de 
la esperanza (Buenos Aires, 1942). 

* Later published in A Rosa do Povo (Rio, 
1945), pp. 167-70. 

* That the government attached importance 
to the meeting, I have personal reasons for 
believing: the letters I wrote home at the time, 
referring to the congress, were all completely 
censored, though I took pains to eliminate 
everything of even remotely political connota- 
tion. 

%° Macunaima, 2nd ed. (Rio, 1937), pp. 130-31. 
* “Poética,” in Libertinagem (Rio, 1930), pp. 
23-24. 

® “Evocagao do Recife,’’ in Libertinagem (Rio, 
1930), p. 40. 

% 0 Gerente (Rio, 1945); Confissdes de Minas 
(Rio, 1944). 

“ Sado Jorge dos Ilthéus (Séo Paulo, 1944), p. 
335. For Alvaro Lins’s reaction, see his Jornal 
de Critica, Quinta Série (Rio, 1947), p. 145. 

*5 0 Mulato (Rio, 1881); O Cortico (Rio, 1890). 
*6 See particularly the group of poems known 
as ‘Os Escravos.” 

37 Um Rio Imita o Reno (Porto Alegre, 1940). 

% 0 Matuto (Rio, 1878). 

% Inocéncia (Rio, 1872). 

© O Mulato. 
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A VISIT TO CUBA 


JuDITH STAPLETON 
Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas 


“Never has come from anywhere an invi- 
tation like this,’ said Dr. Paul Smith of the 
State Department as he was speaking to the 
delegation of North-American teachers who 
were to board the Cuban battleship, Antonio- 
Maceo, the following morning for a two-week 
visit as guests of the Minister of Education 
of Cuba. This delegation was composed of 
teachers who had been invited as representa- 
tives of the various states and territories of 
the United States and of several educational 
groups. Miss Edna Babcock, Director of For- 
eign Languages in the Seattle, Washington, 
Public Schools, and I represented the AATSP. 
Miss Babcock was honored by being elected 
the president of the whole group. 





—————a 


The Cuban journey was a gesture of grate- 
fulness as well as good will for an opportunity 
which was given 1,450 Cuban public-school 
teachers in 1900. A special institute in educa- 
tion at Harvard University was held for them 
prior to the establishment of the Cuban pub- 
lic-school system. 

The Antonio-Maceo reached Havana about 
2:00 a.m. to be greeted by two hundred 
Cuban school teachers while a band was 
playing the Star Spangled Banner and the 
Cuban National Anthem. The Minister of 
Education, Dr. Aureliano Sanchez Arango, 
came aboard to greet the delegation. 

The delegates were taken to the Escuela 
Roalia Abreu in Rancho Boyeros, where lodg- 
ing was provided during the stay in Cuba. 
Here the director, Dra. Rosauro Obano, and 
her staff welcomed us and served Cuban coffee. 
The group was very grateful to the Cuban 
authorities for this type of lodging, as it pro- 
vided a friendly environment where all soon 
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were well acquainted and the fifteen-mile 
drive by bus to and from Havana gave time 
for relaxation. 

During the visit we visited all types and 
levels of Cuban schools while classes were in 
session and during the Christmas vacation. 
One of the most impressive events honoring 
our delegation was the parade of six thousand 
teachers and school children before a specially 
built reviewing-stand at the Havana Normal 
School. Cuban flags and emblems of the in- 
dividual schools were carried by the leaders. 
Another day our group attended a stupendous 
program during which the Minister of Educa- 
tion decorated Cuban teachers who had given 
fifty years of service to the teaching profes- 
sion. A pageant followed this presentation in 
which a number of school children depicted 
the historical development of the growth of 
the Cuban public schools. It was necessary 
for us to keep in mind that public education in 
Cuba refers primarily to the elementary schools. 
To qualify for the high-school and university 
level each student must take examinations. 
Several symposia held by Cuban educators 
followed the visit to schools. These were to 
amplify and verify information as well as to 
consider exchange of materials and teachers. 

As an expression of respect and courtesy the 
visiting delegation placed a wreath of flowers 
at the base of the monument to the great 
apostle of Cuban freedom, José Marti. A 
floral tribute was also placed before the statue 
of Alexis Frey, a native of Massachusetts, 
but the first superintendent of Cuban public 
schools. 

To familiarize us with the industrial life of 
the island, a trip was made by special train 
to the Central Hershey in the province of 
Matanzas. Here we learned about the great 
sugar industry. From the windows of the train 
we became acquainted with the green country- 
side, the groves of stately royal palm trees, 
the thatched-roofed houses, the remarkable 
poinsettias and other tropical vegetation. 

As guests of the various cultural and social 
welfare organizations, which included a special 
concert and ballet presented by the Havana 
Symphony Orchestra; as visitors to the out- 
standing historical places of interest; as par- 
ticipants in traditional holiday festivities, we 
were magnificently entertained by the Cuban 
people in their attempt to express their grati- 
tude in a most gracious and sincere manner 
to those in the United States who had so ably 


assisted in the establishment of their public 
schools. 

We North-American teachers returned to 
Miami on the Antonio-Maceo, January 2, 
1951. A note of sadness was felt as we left 
behind those many new-found friends who 
had made it possible for us to enjoy one of 
the richest experiences of our lives. 


iCONVOQUE UN “TOWN-MEETING” 
EN SU CLASE DE CONVERSACION! 


Rosert G. Meap, Jr. 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


Los que han ensefiado cursos de conversa- 
cién en un idioma extranjero se dan cuenta 
muy bien de lo diffcil que es estimular a nues- 
tros estudiantes norteamericanos a expresar 
sus opiniones esponténeamente, en un molde 
que no sea el consabido y vetusto patrén de 
preguntas y respuestas. Hay, claro esté, razo- 
nes de sobra por esta vacilacién verbal de 
parte de los estudiantes, pero nuestro propésito 
aqui no es un anflisis de las causas sino la 
presentacién de una innovacién que ha dado 
resultados positivos en nuestra clase de con- 
versacién aquf en la Universidad de Connecti- 
cut. Esta modesta innovacién no es un recurso 
que nos permite prescindir completamente de 
libros o temas de conversacién previamente 
sefialados, pues empleamos textos y hasta 
discos fonogrdficos en otros trabajos de la 
clase, pero si es un medio eficaz de suscitar 
de parte de los estudiantes una viva locuacidad 
que rara vez se logra mediante los procedi- 
mientos ordinarios. Es decir, los conceptos 
del estudiante brotardn en forma verbal casi 
al mismo instante que nacen en su mente y no 
en la forma congelada de expresiones y modis- 
mos que se han aprendido de memoria sola- 
mente para repetirse en clase. 

En una palabra, convocamos un “town- 
meeting” en nuestra clase de conversacién. 
Es un grupo de diez o doce estudiantes, 
casi todos del cuarto afio y especializados en 
las lenguas romances. Manejan un vocabulario 
adecuado para las necesidades cotidianas pero 
todos anhelan ampliar su vocabulario de un 
modo u otro. Por consiguiente, hemos decidido 
dedicar la mitad de cada hora de clase primero 
a la presentacién de un tema por dos “ora- 
dores” (uno en pro y el otro en contra) y 
luego a la discusién general de los puntos de 
vista sostenidos. Procedemos de un modo 
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parlamentario simplificado, y el maestro fun- 
ciona de presidente. Después de los diseursos 
de los dos oradores (que no deben exceder de 
unos cinco minutos ni tampoco leerse fntegros, 
sino basfndose en un esquema) hay una opor- 
tunidad para la refutacién, y terminada ésta, 
llega la hora de la discusién general donde los 
estudiantes pueden hacer preguntas a los ora- 
dores 0 expresar sus propios puntos de vista. 
Claro que pedirdn la palabra, hablardén en 
turno y se portardn con toda cortesfa. El 
maestro debe corregir habil y oportunamente 
los errores de gramAtica y de modismos. Nunca 
debe interrumpir al estudiante mientras éste 
esté hablando sino esperar hasta que termina 
su presentacién. No le sera factible corregir 
cada falta que oird, pero ir4 apuntando los 
errores mds graves para comentarios a la hora 
apropiada. Tampoco debe escoger el maestro 
muchos de los temas de discusién, pues en la 
mayoria de los casos es posible que éstos no 
interesen vivamente a los estudiantes. Para 
asegurar el mdximo de espontaneidad en la 
conversacién, al principio del curso el maestro 
debe pedir unas listas de temas a los estudian- 
tes, y una vez presentadas las listas, deben 
discutirse en clase y eliminarse los temas que 
no provocan un interés general. Ademds, cada 
colegio o universidad tiene problemas y tépi- 
cos particulares que muchas veces son conoci- 
dos por los estudiantes y casi ignorados por 
los maestros. En nuestra clase, por ejemplo, 
hubo una plétora de sugestiones y damos la 
lista a continuacién nada mds que para mos- 
trar la variedad de temas: 1. Debemos apoyar 
la UN. 2. El partido comunista debe ser ilegal. 
3. Debemos aumentar el panamericanismo. 
4. El plantel fisico de esta universidad no debe 
erecer mds. 5. La ensefianza de las lenguas 
extranjeras no tiene valor practico. 6. Hoy 
dia la poesia no tiene sentido. 7. Debe mejo- 
rarse nuestro sistema de educacién. 8. Debe 
haber censura previa de las publicaciones 
estudiantiles. 9. Las mujeres no deben manejar 
los automéviles. 10. Las mujeres dominan la 
vida norteamericana. 

Ahora bien, ofrecemos esta novedad sola- 
mente a modo de sugestién: reconocemos que 
es susceptible a numerosas variaciones y cree- 
mos que en manos de un h4bil maestro de 
genio inventivo tiene interesantes posibilida- 
des. En todo caso, la consideramos una manera 
eficaz de provocar una abundante y animada 
conversacién de parte de estudiantes que sue- 


len expresarse en timidas frases de cinco 0 seis 
palabras. 


SPANISH VOCABULARY LIST BASED 
ON THE MEXICAN EXCELSIOR 


Minnie M. MILuer AND Danie F. Acosta 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 


One of the needs in the teaching of Spanish 
conversation is a vocabulary list established 
by a word count to show what words may be 
valuable in helping secure a working basis for 
speaking the language. Most word counts are 
based largely on literary selections and may 
omit words useful for ordinary conversation. 
Also, many students find that their opportuni- 
ties to talk Spanish are apt to be with persons 
of Mexican descent so that it is well to know 
some words commonly used by Mexicans but 
less commonly found in literary Spanish. 

Since it is almost impossible, from a practi- 
cal standpoint, to prepare a vocabulary list 
based exclusively on the spoken language, it 
was thought that the newspaper wording ap- 
proached, probably better than any other 
written material, the spoken language of 
everyday life.! Such a vocabulary list would 
also help avoid the strangeness the student 
often feels when he passes from “made” Span- 
ish in his texts to newspaper reading. There- 
fore, this study is based on Ezcélsior, the 
well-known daily newspaper of Mexico City 
All the personal items in the numbers for the 
month of December, 1949, were read, making 
a total of approximately 164,450 running 
words. Then, following the system used in the 
Buchanan Word Book; the following items 
were excluded as being unimportant for this 
count: articles, conjunctions, numerals, pro- 
nouns, and proper and geographic names. The 
189 words listed by Buchanan as too common 
to need further specific count were also ex- 
cluded. 

The material read was grouped‘ under these 
divisions: (1) dinners, teas, parties; (2) birth- 
day celebrations; (3) anniversaries, births, and 
baptisms; (4) dances and recitals; (5) wed- 
dings; (6) sickness, victims, deaths, and fu- 
nerals; (7) religious events, visits, and masses; 
(8) welcomes and farewells. All words in these 
articles, except those also excluded by Buch- 
anan, were then underlined in the newspaper, 
collected, and listed according to their fre- 
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quency. Out of the 164,450 running words 
examined, some 1570 words were found, ex- 
clusive of those already mentioned as being 
omitted in the Buchanan word count. Many 
of these words are unimportant for special 
study because they occur only a few times in 
Excélsior. Others are exact cognates. Many 
other words are of relatively common occur- 
rence in Spanish texts and are probably al- 
ready known to a student by the end of his 
first year of study.® 

A list was then made of all words used 
twenty or more times in Ezcélsior but which 
have a frequency rating below that of the 
first two thousand words in the Buchanan 
Word Book. This list follows: acontecimiento, 
actuar, adorno, agasajado, agente, anjfitrién, 
aniversario, anoche, anotar, anteanoche, antea- 
yer, apadrinar, arquitecto, arribar, arzobispo, 
avién, azahar, banquete, brindar, buffet, cané- 
nigo, capilla, ceremonia, cine, coctel, colonia, 
concurrencia, concurrente, concurrir, contraer, 
contrayente, coronel, cortejo, champafia, charlar, 
chéfer, delegado, diciembre, domicilio, eclesids- 
tico, efectuar, ejercicio, embajada, embajador,, 
enlace, esquina, felicitacién, felicitar, Sestejar, 
fray, fungir, gerente, homenaje, ingeniero, ini- 
ciar, interpretar, invitacién, licenciado, ma- 
drina, mencionar, mexicano, obsequiar, organi- 
zar, orquesta, padrino, pareja, parroquia, 
partictpar, policta, posada, presbitero, prin- 
cipiar, profesional, profesor, profuso, recep- 
cién, representante, residencia, respectivo, res- 
taurante, reverendo, sdbado, sacristia, salén, 
satén, solemnidad, velacién. 

Certain words in the above list are worthy 
of special comment. Some words are of general 
value to the student: avién, cine, charlar, 
ejercicio, esquina, ingeniero, licenciado (used 
for a lawyer), profesor, and of course diciembre 
and sdbado. Newspaper accounts of weddings 
account for the frequency of these words: 
apadrinar (to serve as a best man), azahar 
(orange blossom), contraer (to contract a mar- 
riage), contrayente (person contracting mar- 
riage), enlace (wedding), madrina (brides- 
maid), padrino (best man), pareja (couple), 
and satén. Still other words are connected 
principally with the church, as arzobispo, ca- 
nénigo, capilla, eclesidstico, fray, parroquia, 
presbitero (priest), reverendo, and sacristia. The 
frequency of posada may be explained by the 
fact that the Ezcélsior articles were taken 
from the month of December. 

Another group of words deal with social 
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functions. A social gathering was often a 
concurrencia or a velacién, especially if at 
night. A person attending was a concurrente, 
while the verb for such an action was concur- 
rir. The honored guest was agasajado, and 
the host was called the anjfitrién. Festejar 
was the verb meaning “to entertain” or 
“to court”, and cortejo was used for “‘court- 
ship.” Brindar meant “to toast an honored 
guest,” perhaps in homenaje. Efectuar was 
used “to organize or to carry out a social 
function” as efectuar un banquete. Participar 
meant to take part in a social function. Ani- 
versario, felicitar, and felicitacién show the 
interest in birthday celebrations. The word 
colonia was used to refer to a certain resi- 
dential section of the city, as the colonia 
americana. 

Although some words are not found in 
Excélsior as often as twenty times, they may 
deserve notice. Aguacero and chubasco, both 
meaning a heavy shower of rain, as well as 
the English word “shower,” were used to 
describe a party given in honor of a bride-to- 
be. Desposar was the verb often used for “to 
marry,” and acto referred to the wedding 
ceremony. Velada, as well as velacién, was 
used for evening parties. Nene was sometimes 
used for a baby, who was usually described 
as robusto. Inhumacién was used for a burial 
and sepelio for a Catholic burial. Balacear 
was used for “to shoot.” Ebrio was more 
frequent than borracho for “drunk.” Bailable 
meant a special dance number on a program. 
Chaquira referred to glass beads or costume 
jewelry of this nature. Cancha is a Spanish- 
American word for tennis court. Huapango 
is a Mexican term for a song about a person, 
often composed by the person himself. Radi- 
car, whose original meaning is “to take root,” 
was used meaning “to reside in a place.” 
Ubicar was another word for the same idea. 

English words not infrequently appeared 
in Excélsior, although sometimes the spelling 
had been changed to suit the pronunciation. 
Oficina was apparently the only word used 
for “office.” Satén, not raso, was used for 
wedding gowns. Filmar meant to film a movie. 
Other English words noted were: bridge, clip 
(jewelry), club, lunch, sweater, swing (dance), 
and whisky. Coctel (cocktail) and jaibol (high- 
ball) had changed their spelling to conform 
with the pronunciation. French words found 
were: aigrette, ballet, bebé, beret, buffet, cabaret, 
champafia (champagne), chéfer (chauffeur), 
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meni, soirée, and suite. One notes that many 
of these words are also used in English. 

It is hoped that the words indicated here 
may be of aid not only to students wishing to 
read Mexican newspapers but also as a sup- 
plementary list of useful words for Spanish 
conversation. 


NOTES 


1Another study, although apparently not 
based on a word count, was made by William 
E. Wilson, ‘‘A Supplementary Vocabulary List 


for Spanish Composition,’”’ Modern Language 
Journal (1935), xrx, 439-40. 

2J. R. Aiken, also of the Foreign Language 
Department of the Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia, made a similar study, with 
comparable results, of the news section of 
La Prensa of San Antonio. 

* Milton A. Buchanan, A Graded Spanish Word 
Book, University of Toronto Press, 1927. 
4R.E. Wolseley and L. R. Campbell, Exploring 
Journalism (New York, 1943), p. 175. 

5 Cf. William E. Bull, ‘Spanish Word Counts: 
Theory and Practice,”” Modern Language Jour- 
nal (1950), xxxiv, 18-26. 
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1951 AATSP MEETING 


Place: Chicago, Illinois 
Host: Northwestern University 
Dates: December 26, 27 


General Program Chairman: Harvey Johnson, Northwestern University. 

Chairman of the Language Section: Dwight L. Bolinger, Univ. of Southern California. 
Chairman of the Literature Session: Everett W. Hesse, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Chairman of the High-School Session: Edna E. Babcock, Seattle Public Schools. 
Deadline for submitting papers to session chairmen: July 15. 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of the George Washington University has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee on Honorary Members. The composition of the 


Committee for the year is.as follows: 


1947-1951: William Berrien, Harvard University 
Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University 
1948-1952: Harvey L. Johnson, Northwestern University 
John E. Englekirk, Tulane University 
1949-1953: Irving A. Leonard, University of Michigan 
M. Gordon Brown, Georgia Institute of Technology 
1950-1954: E. K. Mapes, University of Iowa 
8. Griswold Morley, University of California 
1951-1955: Francisco Aguilera, Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress 
Edwin B. Williams, University of Pennsylvania 
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SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Conducted by 
STEPHEN L. PitcHeEr, Associate Editor* 








THE MORTON SCHOOL SECOND 


LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Morton School 
Ernar R. Rypen, Purdue University 


Rivey GaskILL, Principal, 


LEONARD SHAeEwitz, Purdue University 


During the school year 1949-50, instruction 
in conversational Spanish was offered on a 
voluntary, after-school basis to interested 
children in the fourth grade of Morton School, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. The school was 
especially fortunate to have a staff member 
whose professional training included prepara- 
tion for teaching Spanish. With an enrollment 
of approximately ninety children in the fourth- 
grade rooms, nearly one-third expressed an 
interest in the class. This number was re- 
duced to twenty through counselling with 
the teacher. 

This innovation was prompted by the de- 
sirability of such instruction since much of 
the social-studies curriculum in the fourth 
grade is concerned with our Central and 
South American neighbors. Achievement in 
the basic instructional program is rapid for 
many pupils, and enrichment materials are 
therefore invaluable. Modern language in- 
struction can be a very helpful means of 
achieving this enrichment. In the middle 
grades, children are eager for information and 
have a real interest in adding to their range 
of knowledge. 

Before a decision was made to incorporate 
this after-school (but school-sponsored) ac- 
tivity into the curriculum, the idea was dis- 
cussed by the regular staff, by the Executive 
Committee of the Parent and Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and by parents of children attending 
the fourth grades. The purpose and procedures 
to be followed were carefully considered and 
accepted by all concerned. 

As a follow-up, a letter reviewing the details 
of the program was sent to parents and the 
activity was explained to the children. Ac- 


* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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companying the letter was a registration blank 
on which parents could express their desire 
for the instruction. The class was then sched- 
uled from 3:30 until 4:00 (school is dismissed 
at 3:20) three times a week. With the initial] 
enrollment of twenty, there were, during the 
year, only two or three drop-outs caused by 
members changing schools and by other un- 
avoidable reasons. 

Mrs. Ruth Hooker, the teacher for the 
Spanish class during the school year 1949-50, 
expressed satisfaction with the accomplish- 
ments of her group, and she has submitted 
comprehensive appraisal of the problems en- 
countered and specific skills taught. Insofar 
as the over-all administration and organiza- 
tion of the school is concerned, no special 
problems were created. The Spanish class 
presented a short program for pupils and 
parents, which was well received, as a cul- 
minating activity. 

Thus far, problems may be listed as conflicts 
in scheduling other school-sponsored, after- 
school activities; conflicts with community- 
sponsored activities; the related problems of 
whether or not language instruction should 
be offered during the regular school day; 
what to do about children whose parents urge 
participation but who themselves are not 
sufficiently interested; and the problem of 
securing an adequate staff. None of these 
problems are of great consequence, nor do they 
raise any serious question as to the value of 
the program. They are closely inter-related, 
and we will, of necessity, consider them 
together. 

At Morton School, there are certain other 
school-sponsored activities, such as plays, and 
several community-sponsored after-school ac- 
tivities, such as scouting, which created spe- 
cial problems for language instruction. So 
far it has been the practice to reduce these 
conflicts by careful scheduling and then letting 
the child and his parents select those activities 
which seem most desirable for him. Caught 
on the horns of this dilemma, parents have, 
in increasing numbers, urged the inclusion of 
the language instruction in the regular school 
day. 
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Such an innovation would have several 
highly desirable results. First, it would solve 
most of the after-school conflicts in scheduling. 
Second, it would make possible daily instruc- 
tion rather than only three days per week. 
Third, by having a special teacher (or teach- 
ers) to offer such instruction it would give the 
classroom teacher a much needed rest period 
during the day. In most instances, teachers 
in our elementary schools do not have this 
very necessary opportunity to relax for a few 
minutes during the school day. It would also 
avoid the necessity of offering a certain kind 
of instruction to some pupils while withhold- 
ing it, voluntarily or otherwise, from others. 
In this connection we might note that learning 
to speak a foreign language offers no major 
problems to any but the most seriously men- 
tally deficient children, and these are not in 
our regular classrooms. If instruction is initi- 
ated early enough, and the methods are skill- 
fully employed, this part of the curriculum can 
have as much “interest appeal” as any other 
part of the curriculum. 

The support and encouragement which this 
first effort received during the school year 
1949-50 from parents and children encouraged 
the maintenance and enlargement of the pro- 
gram during the current school year. There is 

now an “advanced” Spanish section (the chil- 
dren were enrolled last year); there are three 
beginning sections of about fifteen children 
each (fourth graders) in Spanish; and three 
beginning French classes of about fifteen chil- 
dren each from the third grade. The instructors 
are teachers in training at Purdue University. 
They are supervised by two regular Purdue 
staff members, co-authors of this article. 

The enlarged program largely duplicates 
that of the previous school year. More pupils 
desired to enter the classes than could readily 
be accommodated; interest as expressed by 
attendance continues high; parents have con- 
tinued to be cooperative and encouraging in 
the venture; and there still are scheduling 
conflicts! 

Although the program is still in a develop- 
mental stage, we now feel justified in conclud- 
ing that there is adequate community support 
for the undertaking; that valuable learning is 
taking place; and that we should like further 
to enlarge and refine the program in the 
directions suggested above. 

Instruction is being carried on by auditory 
methods which eliminate the printed word. 
The practice teacher repeats a short phrase 


two or three times and gives its English 
meaning. The students then repeat the phrase 
once or more in chorus. As soon as the teacher 
recognizes that a confident response is forth- 
coming in unison, she calls upon one individual 
after another to repeat it alone. In this way, 
since the student has gained confidence by 
speaking repeatedly in chorus, he is not afraid 
to respond alone; he is assured of success. 
Expression progresses not by mimicry alone 
but also by conscious imitation with meaning 
or concept in mind. In this connection, visual 
materials are employed to great advantage. 
Motivation is supplied by pictures of persons, 
objects and scenes, which need, and beg, to 
be vocalized in the foreign language. Even a 
familiar short story told dramatically in the 
foreign tongue takes on a new value when the 
words are used merely to “fix” the meaning 
which already was there. And certainly there 
is a place on the program for games, songs, and 
other activities to channel the boundless 
energy of third, fourth, and fifth graders. 
The foreign language which meets their ears 
establishes a pattern consciously imitated and 
repeated many times until it is spoken with 
facility when the appropriate occasion arises. 
This imitation and repetition are first done 
chorally to promote confidence and insure 
that everyone is participating, and only later 
is it fortified by individual performance. The 
final and extremely important job is that of 
keeping the phrase or sentence constantly 
fresh until it becomes an integral part of the 
student’s knowledge. 

Materials for the program are composed of 
short phrases and sentences. For example, 
the practice teacher prefers to teach Hoy es 
lunes rather than lunes by itself. It is good 
economy! Why learn a single word when it is 
just as easy, perhaps easier, to learn it in 
meaningful context? Unit I included basic 
expressions of courtesy such as greetings and 
farewells, the naming of objects in the room 
in answer to the question ¢Qué es esto? and 
receiving answers such as Es una mesa; es una 
ventana. The second unit consists of short 
dialogues in common situations: au magasin, 
au marché, 4 la maison, or en la tienda, en el 
mercado, en casa. Only two forms of any verb 
are presented at one time: ¢Quiere sopa? 
St, seftor, quiero sopa; Qu’avez-vous? J’ai un 
crayon. The number of objects to be presented 
is decided by the individual teacher; however, 
she must be sure that whatever is used is 
learned well—which means overlearned; sec- 
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ondly, she must try to maintain a context 
which gives meaning to the individual word. 
The complete phrase is first, last, and always 
kept as the unit of expression. 

in learning a foreign language is a 
result of careful gradation of difficulty: from 
the simple to the complex, the general to the 
particular. A desire to communicate effectively 
is aroused the first day. Under enthusiastic 
and competent leadership the pupil is stimu- 
lated to do this accurately. 

Comprehension of complex expressions, idi- 
oms, and sentences provides greater oppor- 
tunity for making the spoken language auto- 
matic than do mere words and syllables. 
When you are asked “What would you like 
to do this afternoon?,” the phrase ‘What 
would you like to” is grasped even before the 
question is completed. Such an automatic 
response is acquired only through much repe- 
tition under circumstances which have mean- 
ing for the learner. 

As soon as a few phrases have been learned, 
the pupil can begin to act out his lines. He 
begins to associate movement with what he 
has learned. The stimuli are (1) the words 
spoken by the instructor, (2) the pupil’s 
imitation as he responds aloud, and (3) the 
situations developed by him and his class- 
mates. Later the printed word and the act of 
writing become additional stimuli. 

An oral-auditory method demands action 
on the part of both pupil and teacher. It 
brings out those latent powers of showmanship 
and acting which are a part of us all. An im- 
portant principle of the stage is very apropos: 
Keep it moving! 

An oral-auditory method is effective because 
it involves a high degree of individual, active 
participation in meaningful learning situa- 
tions. The pupil’s interest, immediately evi- 
dent when he is first able to express himself, 
proves a great motivating factor. The op- 
portunity to speak and act encourages him to 
learn more “lines” and thus more language. 


LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS: THIRD FORCE OR 
FIFTH COLUMN? 


Luruine V. Simpson 
University of Washington, Seattle 


The desirability of speaking with tongues 
has gradually been gaining acceptance among 
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those who agree to include foreign 

in the school curriculum at all, so that the 
belligerent “why?” has yielded to the con- 
ciliatory “how?”* The lingering vestiges of 
doubt are restricted to devotees of the cult 
of the mechanical brain. Visitors to the United 
Nations Assembly are impressed by the trans- 
lation devices which have produced anew 
the miracle of Pentecost, in which each lis- 
tener hears the message in his own tongue, 
This honest dissenter asks himself in all seri- 
ousness whether multilingualism may not be 
an atavism, and whether thought transfer 
may not soon be effected directly by phono- 
electric cells, a development which, I am 
sure, would surprise no one. 

Actually, however, little policy-making is 
accomplished in the plenary sessions serviced 
by the gadgets. The primary function of 
delegates, to make friends and influence 
people, is achieved in confidential, informal 
talk in lounges, in corridors, even in smoke- 
filled rooms, free from the intermediary of 
interpreters, mechanical or other. Perhaps 
the reason that the United States, with ad- 
mittedly disinterested motives, makes so few 
converts is precisely this inability to confer 
with others in a sympathetic medium. Support 
of this contention is available outside the 
profession. For example, Dr. John Harvey 
Furbay, who has served in various capacities 
with United Nations conferences, reports with 
chagrin that out of forty-four Americans 
charged with the official responsibility of rais- 
ing the cultural prestige of the United States, 
only four could speak to any delegate in any 
language but English. 

Meanwhile, other nations continue and in- 
crease their emphasis on the spoken language, 
with such superior results that perhaps our 
only valid fear of technological unemploy- 
ment derives from the growing universality 
of the command of English displayed by the 
products of neighboring school systems. It is 
this widespread fluency in English, the most 
difficult language for a foreigner to learn, 
which has prompted me to investigate, super- 
ficially to be sure, the status and methods of 
foreign-language instruction elsewhere, in the 
hope that the findings would provide pre- 
scriptions for the better conduct of our own 





* A paper read at the 32nd Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, New Orleans, December 20, 21, 
1950. 
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SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


classes. This concern occupied me during much 
of a four-month period in Mexico in 1946 and 
an additional four months in South America 
in 1950. 

The simplest and most obvious conclusions 
from these observations are negative. Superior 
results in South America are not due to 
methods or materials. Aside from the fact 
that there is almost as much diversity in these 
respects there as here, by any objective or 
psychological standards ours are almost uni- 
versally better. I observed young children in a 
private school who used the same text through- 
out all the elementary grades, and who en- 
gaged with apparent goodwill in tedious repe- 
titions of endless exercises and paradigms, 
year after year. Incidentally, these exercises 
are as remote from reality as our worst. For 
example, “The bright clouds in the sky are 
violet at twilight.” 

At the only school I know devoted exclu- 
sively to training foreign-language teachers, 
first-grade children learned both the phonetic 
and the conventional spelling for each English 
word. The perfunctory character of this in- 
struction is illustrated by two classes taught 
by different teachers, one with an English 
and one with a western American accent, 
but whose pupils uncritically wrote “horse” 
and “hos” by the same phonetic characters. 

There are no textbooks to compare with the 
admirable series being developed in Texas, 
for example; and when any attention is de- 
voted to content, it is propagandistic. An 
Argentine teacher, deploring the lack of any- 
thing like an American anthology, assured 
me that after reading about San Martin all 
their lives in Spanish their students felt no 
irresistible urge to reread the same stories in 
English, but that this subject matter was 
decreed by the ever vigilant, paternalistic 
government. 

Other conditions we should consider detri- 
mental if not fatal to effective teaching are 
large classes (in the public schools reaching 
as Many as sixty-five) without equipment or 
even adequate seating. Not to prolong this 
catalogue indefinitely, I will only note the 
lack of the mass of material we call “audio- 
visual.” 

As an inevitable corollary to these condi- 
tions, the enviable results are not attributable 
to superior training of teachers. There does 
exist, however, the compensatory practice of 
taking English-speaking teachers where they 
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can be found, without legalistic preoccupation 
with technicalities of valid certification. The 
general utilization of American private-school 
graduates or of temporary sojourners, for 
example, would correspond somewhat to our 
incorporation in our ranks of circulating native 
assistants. There is a further realistic willing- 
ness to adjust method and emphasis to the 
abilities of the individual teacher. “The Eng- 
lish instruction in Colombia can only be 
described as chaos,” said the Director of the 
Normal School, in words which convinced me 
that his house was indeed mine, “but each 
teacher stresses what he can best do, whether 
it be simple verbatim translation or true 
conversational fluency.” 

Thus far whatever advantages exist are in 
our favor. In two important respects we fail. 
One is motivation. The other is time. 

Almost every Latin American, at least in 
the metropolitan communities, is convinced 
of the value of learning English and is relent- 
less in his pursuit of perfection. The elevator 
boy studies his English lesson between trips, 
and practices on the passengers. A college 
student sat beside me in a park, and una- 
bashedly enlisted my aid in preparing his 
homework assignment in conversational Eng- 
lish. After a bus failure on the highest moun- 
tain pass in the world, I was picked up by a 
truck returning some mine workers to their 
lodgings. One of them drew his English book 
from his pocket and improved the occasion 
by reading aloud for criticism. The language 
schools maintained by the American State 
Department in conjunction with the libraries 
in most South American capitals are crowded 
with students; the Cultural Institute in Lima, 
for example, has 2500 enrolled. Private teach- 
ers, legitimate and quack, abound, as witness 
this daily advertisement: “Learn English by 
the telepathic-reaction method. Guaranteed in 
three months.” One of the graduates may 
have written the house rules in a Rfo hotel: 
“Tt is expressly forbidden to wash or curl linen 
in the rooms.” 

Whether the facts support the faith or 
not, all are persuaded that their welfare will 
be greatly enhanced by a knowledge of Eng- 
lish; they will secure scholarships to the United 
States; they will work for American enter- 
prises; they will serve American tourists. The 
need of English is not limited to long-range 
objectives. A chemistry professor in the Uni- 
versity of Cuzco assigns textbooks and articles 
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in English without ever inquiring whether his 
students can read English. He just insists on 
the most recent and reliable material. Conse- 
quently English teachers need expend no en- 
ergy or ingenuity in defending or advocating 
or even presenting their subject. In this re- 
vised version of demand feeding, the students 
drill the teachers. 

Our students also dream dreams of glamor- 
ous careers in South America, and occasionally 
actually secure somewhat more prosaic em- 
ployment. But in general we cannot duplicate 
this favorable factor of interest through self- 
interest. Can we equal the second element: 
time? 

As there is very little freedom of election 
(or of withdrawal) in Latin American schools, 
students can be expected to spend a minimum 
of six years, and possibly eight or more, in 
the study of one foreign language. (One teacher 
complained that the six years of upper grades 
and high school were inadequate, and that 
they should begin much earlier!) Under this 
more leisurely system, the teacher is relieved 
of the pressure of crowding all the linguistic 
skills, all related cultural values, and all civic 
and moral virtues into two years, while com- 
peting for the affection and attention of the 
students with the plethora of alluring educa- 
tional subjects and substitutes which enliven 
our curricular offerings. With reasonable as- 
surance of continuity, he may build sanely on 
sound foundations. 

Meanwhile in our own country, instances 
of tentative but encouraging experiments with 
foreign-language instruction in the elementary 
and junior-high-school grades are multiply- 
ing. They vary from the well developed 
continuous curricula of some of our south- 
western states to sporadic organizaton of 
isolated classes by an occasional competent 
and enthusiastic teacher. These activities are 
being so adequately reported in Hispania 
that a summary is out of place here. I shall 
take the liberty, however, of quoting myself 
from an evaluation of the Seattle experiments 
initiated a few years ago by your executive 
officer, Miss Edna Babcock, and presented 
in demonstrations at the regional meeting 
of the AATSP at the University of Washing- 
ton in 1948: (Hispania, November, 1948, 
“Out of the Mouths of Babes’’): “One ad- 
vantage Seattle does have to an unusual degree 
is a language supervisor of vision, imagination 
and flexibility. Miss Edna Babcock, member 
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of the National Council of the AATSP, in- 
stituted the classes with no fixed termini and 
no system of accreditation or “integration.” 
The key-word is freedom. The method requires 
ingenuity on the part of the teacher and ac- 
tivity on that of the pupils. The apparent 
objective is fun.” 

Since this optimistic but factual statement, 
an ominous note has sounded. Upon hearing 
of the spread of foreign-language instruction 
in the lower grades, a Seattle high school 
principal recently exclaimed, “Good! Now 
they can fulfill their two-year requirement be- 
fore entering high school and have more time 
there for their other subjects.” These other 
subjects, if pressure be not resisted, may 
include “charm” and automobile driving. 

The implication is obvious. The entire ques- 
tion of integration, evaluation, articulation, 
accreditation, rears its ugly head; and the 
tedious and unreal process of equating courses 
must be reopened. The derivative axiom that 
two things not equal to the same thing are not 
necessarily equal to each other, the fact that 
the instruction at various levels differs not 
only in quantity but in kind, must be disre- 
garded. What seemed to be a third force in 
effective language teaching may be a fifth 
column, or a Trojan horse, loosing destruction 
from within. 

A constructive response to this situation 
would better be a matter for serious considera- 
tion by a committee for presentation in a 
panel. I will suggest some possibilities. (I 
suppose no one would advocate return to the 
“quickie” courses of the Army, with their 
limited range of subject matter and demon- 
strated brief period of recall.) 

One practical solution would be to imitate 
the wiles of the enemy, to go underground 
ourselves, and peacefully penetrate the cur- 
riculum in the cunning guise of geography, 
social science, or general language or language 
arts units. In Seattle, Spanish instruction was 
initiated as an adjunct to a third grade unit 
on Mexico. Pupil and parental pressure main- 
tained it long after Mexico had yielded to 
other areas. 

It may be added parenthetically that utili- 
zation of public goodwill is a legitimate de- 
fense. While shrinking from recommending 
questionnaires, I refer to the polling of parents 
by a Seattle principal, which revealed only 
one dissenter among those replying; and I 
cite in passing the protest of an irate mother 
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against the inequity of offering a foreign- 
language class in a neighboring school but 
not in hers. A wider fostering of favorable 
sentiment toward our subject can be incul- 
cated in adult education classes, and samples 
could be included in “back to school nights” 
for parents. Many amusing and heartening 
incidents could be recounted of family partici- 
pation in the children’s simple language ac- 
tivities. 

The most natural and fruitful ally for foreign 
languages would be a junior-high-school course 
in general language or the language arts. 
Many textbooks seem almost to have been 
written with such parallel instruction in mind. 
Some of my students in a teachers’ workshop 
have planned and are presumably conducting 
series under such titles as “Living Together,” 
“Adventures in Friendship,” and once, even 
“Span America.” As examples of content and 
method, the units on explanations and di- 
rections are carried out between American 
children and some imaginary Spanish Ameri- 
can visitors; narration compares characteris- 
tic hero stories; letter writing is the natural 
result of the return of the visitors. (There is 
always the possibility of engaging in actual 
correspondence with pen-pals.) Poetry, songs, 
games, and creative dramatics can be incor- 
porated in the course. 

All of this permits informal practice on 
meaningful material in natural association in 
thought groups with a minimum of mechanics. 
All is classified on the official records as 
“language,” and so no question of foreign- 
language credit need be involved. The pupil 
could still spend his pitiful allotment of two 
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HARRY HEATON 


The MLA Meeting in New York last 
December was saddened for many of us 
by the news that Harry Clifton Heaton 
had died suddenly of a heart attack on 
December 27. He was Chairman of the 
Department of Romance Languages in 
the Graduate School of New York Uni- 
versity, where he had taught since 1910. 





years profitably in the senior high school, with 
the accrued advantage of a fund of useful 
associations and a positive impetus gained 
through their successful application to simu- 
lated normal situations. The experience of 
success furnishes a satisfaction which pre- 
cludes the necessity for argument. 

This policy of indirect infiltration is frankly 
a counsel of strategy. I should not be honest 
if I did not add one of principle. May I pro- 
ceed deductively this time? 

I was a passenger in a large car on a narrow 
steep road in Guatemala. The driver was re- 
luctant to slacken speed, and as we approached 
groups of natives walking to and from market 
he would sound his horn imperiously and they 
would leap for safety. Usually they made it, 
although some were splashed with mud, and 
I saw at least one fall. Finally we came up 
behind a heavily laden little donkey. He 
couldn’t hurry, and besides he didn’t see 
why he should. So he stood his ground, backed 
his ears, and kicked at the huge car. The 
driver muttered impatiently, “That is why he 
is a donkey.” I didn’t argue with the driver, 
but to myself I reflected that while running 
might have greater survival value, progress 
would perhaps be better served by the re- 
sistance of the donkey. 

What does our faith require of us? Just 
greater agility in dodging danger, so that most 
of us escape destruction, only a few are sullied, 
and only an occasional one falls? Or should 
we not have the character and courage of the 
overburdened, underprivileged little donkey: 
assume a reasonable position, maintain it 
resolutely, and if necessary, kick. 





— | 
— 





He was not only a distinguished Spanish 
scholar but a delightful, jovial, kindly 
friend, and we shall miss both the scholar 
and the friend. 


JOINT MEETINGS WITH THE MLA 


The number of AATSP-MLA members 
who spoke to me in New York, wonder- 
ing why the AATSP was meeting (or had 
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met—they weren’t quite sure) in New 
Orleans while the MLA was meeting in 
New York, prompt me to offer this brief 
explanation: the MLA, because of the 
large attendance at its annual meetings 
(3500-4000) and its need for eight to ten 
meeting rooms at a time, can find ade- 
quate hotel quarters only in New York, 
Detroit, and Chicago. Since most of its 
members are college teachers part or all 
of whose traveling expenses are paid by 
their colleges, the MLA can confine itself 
to a schedule of alternating meetings in 
New York and the Midwest. The AATSP, 
on the other hand, has a large proportion 
of secondary-school teachers few of whom 
can get financial help to attend meetings, 
and our Executive Council feels that we 
should plan meetings in a greater variety 
of cities to give members in each section 
of the country an occasional chance to 
attend an annual meeting without great 
expense. Since the AATSP met in New 
York in 1948, we felt that we should not 
meet there again after an interval of only 
two years. In 1951 the AATSP will meet 
in Chicago December 26 and 27 and the 
MLA in Detroit December 27-29, and we 
hope to arrange the programs so that 
teachers who are members of both associa- 
tions can attend both meetings. In 1952 
the two associations will meet together in 
New York. 


OFFICIAL SUPPORT 


At a Conference on General Education 
held at Florida State University Novem- 
ber 20, 1950, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Earl J. McGrath, 
delivered an address: ‘““The General Ed- 
ucation Movement in America.” Speaking 
of the responsibilities for world leadership 
that the United States must assume, he 
said: “But if we are to work with and 
live with people of diverse cultures we 
will have to know something about them 


—and when I way ‘we’ I do not mean 
a few scholars or a few government 
officials whose interests or responsibilities 
require them to have such knowledge. I 
mean the citizens of the United States 
generally.” 

Commissioner McGrath advocated 
area-studies programs to equip our 
citizens “‘to act intelligently with regard 
to the international problems with which 
they will inevitably have to deal in the 
years ahead.” He then said: “Without 
developing the subject fully I should like 
to consider instruction in foreign lan- 
guage as an element in general education. 
It has been my view that, valuable as the 
study of foreign languages might be for 
other purposes, it was not an essential 
element in a general education program 
for all college youth. In the light of our 
changing position in the international 
scene, and as a result of further reflection 
on the matter, I am inclined to the view 
that unless a student shows a marked 
lack of aptitude in the study of a foreign 
language he ought to gain at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of one language other 
than his own as part of his general studies. 
. . .m many cases this requirement could 
already have been satisfied by courses 
available in the high school years to those 
expecting to go to college. We shall be 
better able as a people to play our part 
intelligently on the international stage 
when more of us know something of the 
languages and the cultures of other lands 


We are happy to have Commissioner 
McGrath join us in the realization that a 
knowledge of foreign languages is not a 
cultural distinction to be pursued by an 
ivory-towered intellectual élite buta neces- 
sity for international understanding and 
therefore for survival in this tense and 
shrinking world. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Conducted by 


E. H. Hespeitt anp Ropert H. Wiuuias, Associate Editors* 








To THe Eprror: 

My school finally has purchased a good 
phonograph. I am now going to build up a 
record library of classical and popular Hispanic 
music. Can you recommend a list of records to 
purchase as the beginning of such a library? 
White Plains, New York G. D. 

This request was referred to my colleague, 
Mr. R. A. Castagnaro of New York University, 
who himself has a good representative col- 
lection of recorded Hispanic music. He has 
kindly suggested the following tentative list 
with the comment: “This list could be enlarged 
by a huge number of albums and single records 
available in the United States. Readers inter- 
ested in these records can obtain most of them 
at the Spanish Music Center, 1291 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N. Y., or at Casa 
Moneo, 218 West 14th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Miss Pru Devon, who presents ‘Nights 
in Latin America’ over station WQXR on 
Mondays and Fridays, 10:05 to 10:30 P. M., 
frequently offers to send any listener a list of 
native recordings available in the United 
States and a request addressed to her at Radio 
Station WQXR, New York 18, N. Y. would 
be helpful.” 


I. Classical Dance 1. ‘‘Argentinita in a Collec 

tion of Spanish Classic Dances.’’ Decca Album 
No. A-597. Selections from works by Albéfiiz, 
de Falla, Granados, Turina. Piano accompani- 

ment by Inés Gémez Carrillo. 2. “El Amor 
Brujo.”’ Decca Album No. DA-390. Sung and 
danced by La Argentinita with the Ballet 
Theatre Orchestra under the direction of Antal 
Dorati. This interpretation is recommended 
over others available because of its greater 
authenticity. 3. “El Sombrero de Tres Picos.”’ 
RCA Victor Album No. DM-505. Selections 
from the ballet played by the Boston ‘‘Pops” 
Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor. II. Clas- 
sical Guitar 1. “Andrés Segovia—Guitar Reci- 





* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. Williams, 
University, Austin 12, Texas. 


tal.’’ Decca Album No. DU-707. Arrangements 
of selections from Albéfiiz and Granados. 2. 
‘Andrés Segovia—Bach Selections.”’ Musicraft 
Records, Album No. 90. III. Flamenco 1. “‘Arte 
Flamenco.” Published by Arte Flamenco, 1439 
N. Mariposa Avenue, Hollywood 27, California. 
Dances by Lola Montes and guitar solos and 
accompaniment by Guillermo Arcos. 2. ““Cante 
Flamenco.” Columbia Album No. C-59. Sung 
by “‘La Nifia de los Peines.”” (The above two 
albums contain several flamenco rhythms— 
soleares, farrucas, peteneras, sevillanas—au- 
thentically executed by native artists.) IV. 
Regional Dance 1. “‘Argentinita Souvenir Al- 
bum.”’ Decca Album No. DU-708. Regional 
dances with castanets, vocal refrains in Span- 
ish, accompanied at the piano by Inés Gomez 
Carrillo. This collection contains, among other 
pieces, ‘“‘Zorongo gitano’”’ and “Anda jaleo” 
with verses by Garcfa Lorca. V. Zarzuela 1. 
“La Verbena de la Paloma.”’ Discos Iberia. 
An album of seven 10-inch records containing 
the heart of the famous zarzuela, recorded in 
Spain. VI. Spanish American Music 1. “South 
American Fiesta.’’ Victor Album No. P-135. 
Contains several popular song rhythms: bam- 
buco, joropo, pasacalle, zamba. 2. ‘Music of 
Peru.”’ Ethnic Folkways Library, EFL 1415. 
Published by Folkways Records and Service 
Corporation, 117 West 46th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. Recordings made in Peru of folk music 
as it is heard today: yaravi, huayno, marinera. 
We will welcome suggestions for additions to 
this list from our readers. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

Will you please tell me where I can write 
for directions for playing Canasta in Spanish? 
Douglas, Georgia J. H. B. 


Mr. Robert L. Bancroft of New York Uni- 
versity has called my attention to a manual 
listed in the June 1950 catalogue of Leén 
Sanchez Cuesta, Librero, Serrano 29, Madrid: 
Ferndndez, J. M.: Cémo se juega a la ca- 
nasta, con el reglamento oficial y las penalizacio- 
nes. Barcelona: Editorial Juventud, 1950, 92 
pp., 20.00 ptas. However, the same catalogue 
explains that all orders made directly to the 
bookseller should be of a minimum of $20.00, 
since the charges imposed by the Spanish 
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government take all profits from smaller 
orders. It would be easier, therefore, for you to 
order the book from an American importer. I 
am informed that Franz Feger, 17 East 22nd 
St., New York 10 has it in stock. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Epirors: 

Could you supply me with a list of Spanish 
literary critics (such as D. Américo Castro at 
Princeton) who are teaching in American 
colleges and universities at the present time? 
Mullan, Idaho E. B. 


As far as I know there is no complete list 
of such critics available. However, here are 
the names of some of the best known of these 
men, many of whom have resided in the 
United States for years and some of whom 
have become American citizens: at New York 
University: Angel del Rfo, Joaquin Casal- 
duero; at Harvard University: Amado Alonso; 
at Columbia University: Federico de Onfs, 
Tomas Nararro-Tomds; at the University of 
Texas: M. Romera-Navarro; at the Johns 
Hopkins University: Pedro Salinas; at 
Wellesley College: Jorge Guillén; at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: Angel Valbuena Prat 
(Visiting Professor from the University of 
Murcia); at Pennsylvania State College: Fer- 
nando Dfaz-Plaja (Visiting Professor from 
the University of Barcelona). 

E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 

I wonder if you would be so kind as to 
discuss a point of Spanish usage. In a con- 
siderable number of years of teaching I have 
never found a South American boy who of his 
own accord would use either of the construc- 
tions: “Hace cuatro afios que estudio el 
espafiol” or “Estudio el espafiol desde hace 
cuatro afios.”” Instead, they usually want to 
use the perfect tense: “He estudiado el espajiol 
por cuatro afios.”” At present I have in my 
class a Venezuelan boy of fifteen or sixteen 
who insists on saying and writing: ‘Tengo 
estudiado el espafiol por dos afios.” 

I am familiar with the use of llevar in such 
phrases as “¢ Cudnto tiempo lleva Vd. en 
América?” and its use as an auxiliary, ““Llevo 
escritas tres cartas,” similar to the use of 
tener with past participles. I should be obliged 


to you if some time you would clear this up 
for me. 
Severna Park, Maryland F.S. H. 


A categorical answer to these questions 
concerning Spanish American usage in expres- 
sions of duration of time is very difficult to 
give. It is always possible that the expression 
“He estudiado el espaijiol por cuatro afios” is 
used only because the speaker has been ex- 
posed to English and is unconsciously imitat- 
ing the English idiom. On the other hand, it is 
possible that such expressions (probably origi- 
nating from analogy to their English equiva- 
lents) have become fairly common in careless, 
popular usage, even if they are not yet recog- 
nized as acceptable by the grammarians. If 
this second explanation is correct, it ought to 
be possible to find instances of the usage in the 
literature that most closely imitates common 
speech: newspaper stories, familiar letters, or 
dialogue in fiction. I do not know whether a 
search for such constructions has been made. 
Perhaps some of the readers of “‘Questions and 
Answers” may know of one. 

I believe you are right in considering the 
“Tengo estudiado . . .” construction analogous 
to the use of the past participle with llevar. 
Examples of this construction in literature 
should not be difficult to find. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Epirors: 

Can you tell me whether there is an Amer- 
ican textbook edition of Cervantes’ Novelas 
ejyemplares? 

Madison, New Jersey T.G.R. 


A volume called Cervantes: Selections from 
his Works, edited by Rudolph Schevill and 
published by Ginn and Company in 1928, 
contains excerpts from ten of the twelve 
Novelas ejemplares together with excerpts from 
the Quijote and other works of Cervantes. A 
still earlier book, Novelas ejemplares, Selec- 
tions: La gitanilla and El licenciado Vidriera, 
edited by Hugo Rennert and published by 
Holt in 1918, is still in print. Simplified 
versions of individual stories appear in various 
readers: La gitanilla in the Heath Graded 
Spanish Readers series (Book 5); Las dos 
doncellas and Rinconete y Cortadillo in Brady 
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and Turk’s Classical Spanish Readings for 
Elementary Classes (Appleton-Century-Crofts), 
for example; but for a class advanced enough 
to read the original text the volume Cervantes: 
Selections from his Works is the best choice. 
E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

Some airline company publishes a Spanish- 
language calendar which I have used to teach 
days and dates. Such a calendar I should like 
very much to have, but I am unable to recall 
the name of the line. Do you know it? 

Los Gatos, California J.B. 


THE HISPANIC WORLD 


I believe the calendars you have in mind are 
those put out by Pan American World Air- 
ways. This company’s New York office is at 
Rockefeller Center, 620 Fifth Avenue. 

You might also be interested in obtaining 
for your classroom the calendar put out by the 
Minneapolis-Moline Company, Minneapolis 1, 
Minnesota (makers of farm machinery.) These 
calendars have the days given in English, but 
they contain interesting reproductions of paint- 
ings of gaucho life with explanations in Spanish 
and in English of the folk-customs which the 
paintings represent. The paintings are the 
work of the satirical artist F. Molina Campos. 

E. H. H. 


Conducted by the Editor* 
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Again and Again the Master—The coveted 
National Plastic Arts Prize, awarded annually 
by the Mexican Government, was given in 
1950 not, as one might have suspected, to a 
new star in the Aztec artistic constellation, but 
to the oldest trooper of them all: Diego Rivera. 
His original and model-setting labor for about 
a half-century doubtless deserves the honor. 
President Alemdn himself awarded the prize, 
which consisted of an handsome diploma and 
twenty thousand pesos. 

J.T. R. 


Deaths of Three Writers.—During 1950 three 
outstanding Spanish American authors died: 
Luis Carlos Lépez, Colombia’s greatest satiri- 
cal poet, who will be remembered especially 
for De mi villorio and Por el atajo; Xavier 
Villaurrutia, one of the finest Mexican poets 
and dramatists of the century; author of 





* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to the Editor or to any of the fol- 
lowing Associate Editors: Prof. N. B. Adams 
(Spain), Prof. D. L. Canfield (Spanish lan- 
guage), Prof. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. (Spain), 
Prof. E. F. Helman (Spain and Spanish Amer- 
ica), Prof. G. M. Moser (Portugal), Prof. W. 
T. Phillips (Spanish America), Dr. J. T. Reid 
(Spanish America), Mrs. F. H. Sender (Spain 
and Spanish America), Prof. E. W. Thomas 
(Brazil). 


Nocturnos and Nostalgia de la muerte; Augusto 
D’Halmar, one of Chile’s most imaginative 
and original novelists. 

J.T. R. 


™ Institute of Humanities—José Ortega y 
Gassset’s Instituto de Humanidades, about 
which Professor Edith Helman wrote in the 
February, 1951, Hispanta, did not continue its 
lectures during the past academic year. 

D. D. W. 


Coimbra Summer Session.—The yearly sum- 
mer session of Coimbra University, Portugal, 
will be held this year from July 9 to August 18. 
Besides the usual courses in language, liter- 
ature, art, history, and geography, the 
program includes laboratory work in phonetics 
and Brazilian studies. Fees for courses and 
diploma together amount to between 450 and 
650 escudos ($16-23). Daily room and board 
$1.50 up. Inquiries should be addressed to: 
Secretério do Curso de Férias, Faculdade de 
Letras, Universidade de Coimbra, Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


Theater history.—The Bulletin d’ Histoire du 
Thédtre Portugais, edited by I. 8. Révah of the 
Institut Frangais in Lisbon, reached its second 
issue in 1950. It contained four studies: G. 
Saviotti, ‘Teoria de teatro em Portugal, de 
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Garrett aos nossos dias’; I. S. Révah, “Gil 
Vicente a-t-il été le fondateur du théAatre 
portugais?”; E. Asensio, “Una pieza des- 
conocida del siglo xv1: el Auto dos Satiros 
(introduction and text); Vieira de Almeida, 
“Le théAtre de Camédes dans l’histoire du 
théAtre portugais.” Annual subscription for 
two issues is 30 escudos. Address: I. S. Révah, 
Institut Frangais au Portugal. 11, Rua Santos- 
o-Velho. Lisboa (Portugal). 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese India.—A realistic study of the 
precarious and neglected status of Portuguese 
culture in India was published by Sebastiio 
Morfio Correia (Qual serd o Destino da Lingua 
Portuguesa na India? 72 pp. Lisbon, “Revista 
de Portugal,” 1950). The author had been 
director of the Portuguese Liceu in Goa for 
several years. 

G. M. M. 


Enlightenment.—The third volume of Lufs 
Anténio Verney’s xvmith century classic Ver- 
dadeiro M étodo de Estudar was reissued in 1950 
in the series Cldssicos Sd da Costa (Lisbon, S& 
da Costa. 25 escudos.) 

G. M. M. 


A Journalist Turns to the Novel.—Already 
known for his short stories and newspaper 
articles, and especially for his “implacable 
archives” on contemporary Brazilian writers, 
Jose Conde has now entered the field of the 
novel with Onda Selvagem. The work, which 
deals with the problems of contemporary 
bourgeois society, won the “Premio Malheiros 
Dias” against heavy competition. It is pub- 
lished by Edigoes Cruzeiro, Rio de Janeiro. 

E. W. T. 


A New Novel by Jorge de Lima.—Jorge de 
Lima, whose Calunga and O Anjo mark 
important developments in the Brazilian 
novel, left prose fiction for poetry, where he 
made for himself an important place in con- 
temporary poetic expression. Now he has 
returned to the novel with Guerra dentro do 
Beco, in which he continues to demonstrate 
the lyrical qualities that are prominent in his 
poetry. 

E. W. T. 


Politics and the Novel.—Ciro dos Anjos, 
author of Abdias and other novels in which he 


used the diary and the soliloquy as means of 
psychological study, has adopted a new field. 
During recent months he has been engaged in 
writing a new novel, as yet unnamed, based on 
his political experiences, including his activi- 
ties in the presidential campaign of last year. 
E. W. T. 


“The Coming Struggle for Latin America.”— 
German Arciniegas, in the New Leader (Febru- 
ary 12, 1951, 2-4), reviews with alarm the 
growing popularity and boldness of totali- 
tarian regimes in Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Peru, Santo Domingo, and our 
tendency to regard this “political retrogression 
to the south as inevitable.” Latin America’s 
twenty votes in the United Nations (Europe 
has sixteen) should make us ponder. Why not, 
he asks, “‘base continental solidarity upon the 
reestablishment of democracy in Latin Amer- 
ica?” Otherwise it will “inevitably rush head- 
long into a death struggle between the mili- 
tary-fascist minorities now in power and the 
Communist movement looming over the 
horizon.” 

F. H.§. 


Death of Argentine Editor —Dr. Luis Mitre, 
director of La Nacién of Buenos Aires, died 
November 8, 1950. At his funeral eulogies were 
delivered by representatives of La nacién, La 
Prensa, the Newspaper Circle, and the Argen- 
tine Writers Society. Now that La Prensa’s 
critical voice has been effectively silenced—in 
spite of protests of great newspapers all over 
the world—editors everywhere are asking how 
long La Nacién can survive. Articles in the 
New York Times of February 4, Christian 
Science Monitor of February 6, Newsweek of 
February 12, dealt in detail with La Prensa’s 
closing. 

F. H.S. 


San Martin’s Year.—1950 marked the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of José de 
San Martin. In contrast to the obscurity 
accorded him by his native land in his last 
years, Argentina honored its hero sumptuously 
last year. Among the notable volumes pub- 
lished as part of the celebrations were: Carlos 
Ibarguren, San Martin intimo (Buenos Aires: 
Ed. Penser, 1950); J. A. Cova, San Martin, 
Anibal de los Andes (Buenos Aires: Ed. Vene- 
zuela, 1949), a popular biography; Arturo 
Capdevila, El hombre de Guayaquil (Buenos 
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Aires: Coleccién Austral, 1950?), a familiar 
and personalized study; and Ezequiel César 
Ortega, José de San Martin: doctrina, ideas, 
cardcter y genio (Buenos Aires: Ed. La 
Facultad, 1950). 

J.T. R. 


Gabriela Mistral_—The Serra Award of the 
Americas, previously given to Sumner Welles 
(1947), Pablo Martinez del Rfo (1948), and 
Herbert Eugene Bolton (1949), was conferred 
upon Gabriela Mistral at the Annual Con- 
vocation of the Academy of American Fran- 
ciscan History, held December 11, 1950 at the 
Catholic University of America in Washington. 

D. D. W. 


Bolivia—Among the best books of 1950 
were Rafael Reyeros’ El pongueaje, a sociologi- 
cal and statistical study of the Bolivian 
Indians; Humberto Guzmin’s Esteban Arze, 
the biography of a leader of Bolivian inde- 
pendence; Manuel Frontaura Argandona’s 
Linares, an excellent life of one of Bolivia’s 
great presidents, José Marfa Linares (1810- 
61); Augusto Guzmdan’s biography of a later 
presidente, Mariano Baptista (1830-1907); 
and Fernando Diez de Medina’s Nayjama, a 
beautifully printed and illustrated volume on 
Andean mythology. 

D. D. W. 


Ancha es Castilla——A philosophic history 
of the Spanish people, written with sensitive 
perception by Eduardo Caballero Calderén, 
published in Bogota by the Editorial Kelly. 

D. D. W. 


La sangre hambrienta.—Labrador Ruiz, one 
of Cuba’s finest novelists, in this first volume 
of a projected trilogy, writes with brilliant 
success the story of a typical Cuban town. 
Habana: Ayén, 1950. 

D. D. W. 


Rodrigo Miré.—Two noteworthy volumes 
by this Panamanian scholar are La cultura 
colonial en Panamé (México: Costa-Amic, 
1950), a revision of three previously-published 
essays; and El cuento en Panamd: estudio, 
seleccién, bibliografia (Imprimerfa de la 
Academia, 1950). 

D. D. W. 


Premio Nacional de Literatura “Ciudad de 
Mézico.”—Awarded in 1950 to Luis Spota for 


his novel Mé4s cornadas da el hambre. Spota 
has written another prize-winning novel, El 
coronel fué echado al mar, and a volume of 
stories De la noche al dia. 

D. D. W. 


Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia.— 
This new quarterly review, successor to the 
Pan American Book Shelf and LEA, is pub- 
lished by the Pan American Union under the 
editorship of Maury A. Bromsen, with a 

ed group of collaborators, including 
Fernando Diez de Medina, Luis Nieto Caba- 
llero, Raul Silva Castro, 'A. Curtis Wilgus, 
Julio Jiménez Rueda, Gastén Figueira, and 
Enrique Planchart. Vol. 1, no. 1 (January- 
March, 1951) has articles by A. Curtis Wilgus 
(The Inter-American Bibliographical and Li- 
brary Association: 1930-1950); Carolina 
Nabuco (Frost, Poeta da Terra) ; Carlos Samo- 
yoa Chinchilla (Genio y Figura de Nuestro 
Periéddico Inicial); and Marcel Roussin 
(L’Amérique Latine vue par les Canadiens). 
There is a section of book reviews, a list of 
recent books and articles, and an especially 
valuable notes and news section, with literary 
and bibliographical news from several of the 
American countries. Teachers and students 
interested in current Iberoamerican literature 
are urged to subscribe to the Revista. Price, 
$3.00 a year. 
D. D. W. 


Mexico During the War with the United 
States.—Walter V. Scholes has edited a trans- 
lation by Elliott B. Scherr of José Fernando 
Ramfrez’s Mézico durante su guerra con los 
Estados Unidos. First published in 1905, the 
work is of great importance for the under- 
standing of Mexican internal affairs from 1845 
to 1847. The translation is Vol. xxi, No. 1 of 
The University of Missouri Studies (Columbia, 
1950). 

D. D. W. 


“Espafwoles en el Congreso de la Internacional 
Liberal.”,—Don Salvador de Madariaga and 
Don Fernando Valera, Vice-President of the 
Spanish Government in Exile, attended the 
Stuttgart Conference, along with representa- 
tives of England, France, Belgium, Italy, and 
liberal Germany, where various resolutions 
dealing with cultural rapprochement were ap- 
proved. Espafia Libre (New York, September 
15, 1950) reports the following resolutions 
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declaring “que la libertad es una e indivisible 
y que toda Europa esté en peligro de perderla 
desde el momento en que uno solo de los 
pueblos europeos est4 privado de libertad .. . 
que la defensa de la libertad es la tarea comin 
de todos los hombres y que esta defensa exige 
la completa restauracién de la independencia 
nacional, de los derechos individuales y de las 
libertades en los paises actualmente sometidos 
a regimenes de tiranfa.” 

F. H. 8S. 


“Los Carlistas la han tomado con Baroja.”— 
A criticism of Pio Baroja’s new novel “El 
Cantor Vagabundo” in the Carlist review 
Pensamiento Navarro of Pamplona, is quoted 
in Espana Libre (New York, November 3, 
1950) as saying that although “‘sus aduladores 
creen que da prestigio al pais ...lo cierto es 
que valdria mds que se hubiese dedicado a 
otras profesiones liberales que no a escribir 
libros condenables por su heterodoxia rabiosa 
y demoladora. . . . Baroja sigue escribiendo en 
su despacho de la calle de Alareén de Madrid, 
se cala la boina y moja la pluma en tinta 
negra, para ir emborronando albas cuartillas 
con frases de ese estilo, que luego compondran 
la ‘maravilla’ de sus libros, que la critica 
nacional considerar4 como glorias y orgullo de 
Espafia. Todo esto nos repugna y bien vale 
protestar, porque estamos hartos de com- 
ponendas y confusionismos. .. .” 
F. H. 8. 


“Homenaje de los Republicanos Espajoles al 
Rector de la Universidad de Paris, Dr. Jean Sar- 
railh.”—At a November ceremony honoring 
the distinguished Hispanist (author of “Refu- 
giés Espagnols en France au x1xéme siécle,” 
“L’émigration et le romantisme espagnol,” 
“Un Homme d’Etat Espagnol: Martinez de la 
Rosa,” “La Contre-Revolution sous la Re- 
gence de Madrid en 1823”) with the Gran Cruz 
de la Liberacién de Espana in recognition of his 
generous help to the Spanish refugees in 
France, Dr. Sarrailh in his speech of ac- 
ceptance paid moving tribute to the memory 
of his inspiring teacher Don Manuel Bartolomé 
Cossfo. 


F. H. 8. 


Diccionario del habla _ nicaragiiense—A 
valuable contribution, by Alfonso Valle, to our 
knowledge of American dialectal vocabulary 
lists 8,000 regional terms, and contains also 


much information on Nicaraguan syntax, 
proverbs, Indian customs, languages, and folk- 
lore (Managua: Nueva Prensa, 1948). 

W. T. P. 


Herbert Hoover’s Latin-American Policy.— 
Whether or not one agrees with Alexander 
DeConde’s claim that Mr. Hoover invented 
the Good Neighbor Policy, his book is an 
important addition to our sources of informa- 
tion on Inter-American relations in this 
century (Stanford University Press, 1951, xiii, 
154 pp. $3.00). 

D. D. W. 


Consultorio Bibliogrifico del Hispanista.— 
This new adjunct to the Oficina de Co- 
operacién Intelectual of the Instituto de 
Cultura Hispénica (Marqués del Riscal, 3, 
Madrid) is to serve Hispanists throughout the 
world as a clearing house of information on 
Hispanic culture. It will furnish bibliographical 
information on materials in leading Spanish 
libraries and provide at low cost typed or 
microfilm copies of needed works and informa- 
tion concerning manuscripts in Spanish ar- 
chives. It aims to be of special service to 
students writing doctoral dissertations; to 
make available recent literary materials ac- 
cumulated in Spain during the past fifteen 
years and not yet available to the outside 
world; to make contact between Hispanists in 
various parts of the world working on the 
same or similar subjects. 

W. T. P. 


Uttermost Part of the Earth—E. Lucas 
Bridges’ new book (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., 1949) is described by Américas 
as “a monumental work, the most complete 
and detailed account ever written about the 
people of Tierra del Fuego....A_ brilliant 
technical document on the culture and lives 
of the Yahgan and Ona Indians... it reads 
more like an adventure story or a historical 
novel than an on-the-spot report.” 

W. T. P. 


Medieval Poetry.—The Institut Frangais of 
Lisbon is going to publish Pierre Le Gentil’s 
study of the zejel stanza this year. The second 
volume of the same scholar’s thesis La poésie 
lyrique espagnole et portugaise 4 la fin du Moyen 
Age (its first volume appeared in Rennes, 
1949) will at long last go to press this RO 

G. M. M. 
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New professorship——Dr. Joio do Prado 
Coelho, Lisbon, whose studies of Portuguese 
literature (Camilo Castelo Branco, the Late 
Romanticists, Fernando Pessoa) are becom- 
ing known, was the successful candidate for a 
vacant chair of Portuguese literature on Janu- 
ary 23. His opponent was Dr. Elza Pacheco, 
known for the new critical edition of the 
Cancioneiro da Biblioteca Nacional which she 
and her husband, José Pedro Machado, have 
undertaken. 

G. M. M. 


Bibliography of Linguistics—The Revista 
Portuguesa de Filologia, which Dr. Manuel de 
Paiva Boléo edits in Coimbra, has a supple- 
ment in preparation for its subscribers, which 
is to be a bibliography of studies of Romance 
linguistics in Europe and America between 
1939 and 1947. It will also contain summaries 
of the principal books and articles, and as 
many critical commentaries as possible. The 
review is published twice a year; subscription 
is 150 escudos a year for subscribers in the 
United States. Address: Casa do Castelo, Rua 
da Sofia, 47, Coimbra (Portugal). 

G. M. M. 


Commemoration.—All over the Spanish- 
speaking world people celebrated in various 
ways the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Francisco de Miranda, the Precursor 
of Spanish-American independence. Not the 
least of these acts of homage was the publica- 
tion of a number of new books concerning the 
precursor. Among them one must mention 
Aventuras y tragedias de Don Francisco de 
Miranda by the Venezuelan historian, José 
Nucete Sardi, (Buenos Aires: Imp. Lopez, 
1950, published for the Venezuelan Ministry 
of Education), and Angel Grisanti’s El precur- 
sor Miranda y su familia (Caracas: Ministerio 
de Educacién, 1950). Also during 1950 the 
publication of the Archivo de Miranda, a vast 
collection of the hero’s personal documents, 
was finally completed by the Venezuelan 
Academy of History. The valuable series con- 
sists of 24 volumes, the last two of which 
appeared late in 1950. 

J.T. R. 


Poemas de las Madres.—This section of 
Gabriela Mistral’s Desolacién has been re- 
published as a separate volume (Santiago de 
Chile: Editorial del Pacffico, 1950), illustrated 
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with more than sixty drawings by the Ruma- 
nian-born painter and engraver, André Racz. 
W. T. P. 


Arbor.—This literary magazine, published 
monthly in Madrid, is perhaps the best liter- 
ary journal appearing now in Spain. Its sub- 
title is Revista general de investigacién y cultura. 
It is international in scope and contains, be- 
sides original articles, numerous reviews. 
Madrid address: Serrano, 117. Representative 
in the United States: Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 
Subscription price, $7.20 per year. 

W. T. P. 


Honorary degrees—The Faculdade de 
Letras, Coimbra, gave three foreign scholars 
honorary doctorates: the Belgian church his- 
torian Father Pierre David, the German phi- 
lologist Joseph M. Piel, and the Belgian edu- 
cator Emile Planchard. 

G. M. M. 


Goethe’s ‘Faust’—Paulo Quintela, Coimbra, 
is preparing a new edition of A. d’Ornellas’ 
translation of Faust into Portuguese. It will 
appear in the collection Acta Universitatis 
Conimbrigensis. 

G. M. M. 


Alfredo Pimenta.—On October 15, 1950, the 
historian Alfredo Pimenta died in Lisbon. 
Feared as a mordant polemicist, he had turned 
from the anarchist ideal of his student days in 
Coimbra to militant royalism as early as 1915. 
He left poetry (Na Torre da Ilusao, Coimbra, 
1912; Livro das Chymeras, Lisbon, 1922), po- 
litical prose, and many studies of history and 
philosophy. At the time of his death he 
directed the National Archives of the Torre 
do Tombo in Lisbon. A book of his early 
memories, Pdginas Minhotas, was published 
after his death. He was born in Guimaries in 
1882. 

G. M. M. 


Picture Magazine of Venezuela.—Each 
month El mes financiero y econbmico de 
Venezuela, a monthly magazine which deceives 
by its dry title, presents a beautifully graphic 
picture of various aspects of Venezuelan life 
and growth. If you need good illustrative 
material for your classes this will help fill the 
bill. Address: Apdo. 2959, Caracas, Venezuela. 
Price: $1.20 U. S. per number. The publishers 
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have also prepared a very handsome picture- 
album called Ast es Caracas; 300 pages with 
more than 800 photographs. 

J.T. BR. 


The “America” Prize to Gabriela Mistral.— 
The Academia Americana de Historia, whose 
center is in Buenos Aires, has conferred the 
1950 “America” prize on the Chilean poet, 
Gabriela Mistral, “in recognition of her out- 
standing contribution to Inter-American good 
will.”’ 

Gabriela Mistral, who won the 1945 Nobel 
prize, is at present Chilean Consul in Veracruz, 
and the announcement of the American 
Academy states that “she is universally con- 
sidered as the spokesman for Indian culture in 
hispanic America.” 

At the same time, the Chilean Government 
has agreed to acquire and to convert into a 
museum the house in which Gabriela Mistral 
was born. The expenses for this project will be 
defrayed by means of a popular subscription 
carried out by the authorities in Santiago, 
Chile. 

J.T. R. 


Two Vanderbilt Professors Honored.—The 
Chilean Order “Al Mérito Bernardo O’Hig- 
gins” has been conferred upon Paul T. Man- 
chester and Charles Maxwell Lancaster of 
Vanderbilt University for their verse transla- 
tions of the Chilean epic poems La Araucana 
and Arauco Domado. 

D. D. W. 


“On the Memoirs of a Conquistador.”—Dr. 
Madaline W. Nichols’ interesting comments 
on Bernal Diaz del Castillo and his True 
History of the Conquest of New Spain, finished 
February 26, 1568, in Guatemala, have re- 
cently been published in Guatemala as a 
“Sobretiro de la Revista Anales de la Sociedad 
de Geografia e Historia de Guatemala.” In her 
article, highlighted with delightful quotations 
from the famous chronicle, Dr. Nichols con- 
cludes that Fame has kept her promise to the 
old conquistador who “still lives in his book,” 
which “now finds its place on many a Spanish 
bookshelf beside that other great history of 
spiritual conquest, the Quijote.” 

F. H. 8. 


Manifiesto de los Intelectuales Chilenos en 
Apoyo de Espatta.—Published in Espafia Libre 


(New York, August 18, 1950) this Manifiesto, 
signed, among others, by Pen Club officers 
Ricardo Latcham and Chela Reyes, professor 
Eugenio Gonzdélez Rojas and J. 8. Gonzalez 
Vera, the poet Angel Cruchaga, novelist Al- 
berto Romero, editor Enrique Espinoza (of 
Babel), journalist Ernesto Montenegro, pro- 
claims “que jamdés habr4 una amistad sin 
recelos entre Espafia y las democracias de 
América mientras no alumbre el dia en que 
aquélla también goce de la libertad = 
nuestros antepasados supieron ganar 
nosotros; el mismo ideal que Bolivar llené a 
expresar una vez diciendo que no habria 
independencia completa mientras los hijos de 
América no fuesen a libertar a Espafia de sus 
tiranos.” 

F. H. 8. 


Salvador de Madariaga’s Letter to the London 
Daily Telegraph.—Quoted in Espafia Libre 
(New York, September 15, 1950), the Spanish 
historian, on learning of the organization of a 
society called “Friends of Spain,” asked: 
“Qué Espafia? Hay dos. La Espafia fascista 
y la liberal. ... Los lectores que abogan en 
favor de Franco estén sugiriendo por tanto 
que Gran Bretafia traiciona a la mayoria del 
pueblo de Espafia, a los amigos de este pais, 
perseguidos y oprimidos, a fin de halagar a la 
minorfa, a sus opresores y enemigos in- 
veterados de este pais. Adoptando esta 
polftica, Gran Bretafia lograria una cosa rara: 
unanimidad en Espafia, pero en una comin 
execracién hacia Gran Bretafia. ¢Es esta una 
estrategia buena contra el comunismo?” 

F. H. S. 


Lola, espejo oscuro.—Dario Ferndndez- 
Flérez’s typical picaresque novel laid in pres- 
ent-day Spain. The picara relates her ad- 
ventures of trickery and fraud. Characterized 
by maturity in creative genius and psycho- 
logical analysis and by vivacity and grace of 
style. One French and three Spanish editions 
in the summer of 1950. Madrid: Editorial 
Plenitud, 3rd ed., 1950, 436 pp., 40 pesetas. 


Las ratas del barco.—The latest novel by 
the eminent J. A. de Zunzunegui, winner of the 
Fastenrath prize in 1941-43 and the Premio 
Nacional in 1948. Relates the irony of human 
affections by which a woman continues to 
love the man who has betrayed her and rejects 
the man who truly loves her, causing his 
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suicide. Laid in the author’s native Bilboa and 
in the 1936-38 siege of Madrid. Madrid: M. 
Aguilar, 1950. 40 pesetas. 


Un hombre.—Premio Nadal 1949. J. M. 
Gironella’s picaresque novel relates the ad- 
ventures of a wealthy young man of good 
intentions but unstable character who passes 
from one business and one love to another. 
Barcelona: Destino, 1947. 45 pesetas. 


Jacinto Benavente—Three of his latest 
comedies: Abdicacién (one of the outstanding 
successes of the forties), Divorcio de almas, and 
Adorcién are published in one volume. Madrid: 
M. Aguilar, 1950. 40 pesetas. 


Sobre las piedras grises—Premio Nadal 
1948. Sebastidn Juan Arbé’s story of a Bar- 
celona family caught in the political turmoil 
of the late twenties and early thirties. Graphic, 
interesting, well told. Barcelona: Destino, 
1949. 45 pestas. 
Loyola University 


Conference on the Caribbean at Mid-Century. 
—The University of Florida’s Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs and its Graduate 
School of Inter-American Affairs held a three- 
day conference December 7-9, 1950. At the 
Round Table discussion on Language and 
Literature of the Caribbean Area, Jorge 
Mafiach of Cuba presided, and the speakers 
were Sturgis Leavitt of the University of North 
Carolina, John A. Crow of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and German Ar- 
ciniegas and José Portuondo of Columbia 
University. Among other especially note- 
worthy speakers were J. Hillis Miller, Presi- 
dent of the University of Florida, E. G. Miller, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin Amer- 
ican Affairs, Fernando Ortiz, editor of the 
Revista Bimestre Cubana and one of the great 
anthropologists of this century, Harry F. 
Guggenheim, former United States Ambas- 
sador to Cuba, and Lewis Hanke, Director of 
the Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress. 

D. D. W. 


IsaBEL SNYDER 


Anales del Instituto de Lingiitstica.—Tomo 
tv of the Anales, published by the Universidad 
Nacional de Cuyo, Mendoza, Argentina, and 
edited by F. Kriiger, appeared late in 1950 
after a five-year interruption in the series. The 
370-page volume contains 135 pages of book 





reviews and nine long linguistic studies. Es- 
pecially noteworthy are Kriiger’s “Etimologias 
hispdnicas,” J. M. Piel’s “Apontamentos de 
etimologia portuguesa,” A. Tovar’s “En- 
sayo de caracterizacién de la lengua guaranf,” 
M. E. Zappocosta de Willmott’s ““Problemas 
del hispanoamericano,” and Kriiger’s review 
of Kany’s American-Spanish Syntaz. 

D. D. W. 


Literary Prizes—In Mexico, the Premio 
Nacional de Literatura, “Ciudad de México” 
(10,000 pesos), was awarded to Luis Spota for 
his novel Méds cornadas da el hambre. In Vene- 
zuela the National Poetry Prize (1950), which 
brings about $3000 in cash, was adjudged to 
Juan Liscano for his volume of poetry, 
Humano Destino. Early in 1950 the Argentine 
national poetry prizes were awarded as follows: 
a to Manuel Alcobre for his Cancién en son 

de despedida; second, to Fermin Estrella 
Gutiérrez for his Sonetos de la Soledad del 
hombre; and third, to Alberto Franco for El 

buhonero and La rosa y el delfin. 
J.T.R 


Pre-Columbian Discovery of America.—An 
ingenious interpretation of the strange log- 
book of Columbus’ first voyage to America 
will be found in Arthur Davies’ article ‘“‘Co- 
lumbus and King John,” published in Brasilia 
(Coimbra, 1950), v, 669-677. Professor Davies 
(of University College, Exeter, England), pre- 
sented his study in 1950 before the annual 
convention of British scientists. It was his 
thesis that the falsifications of the longitudes 
and latitude of the newly discovered islands 
were designed to offset an expected Portuguese 
claim to priority, which would have wrecked 
Columbus’ career in Spain at the outset. 

G. M. M. 


Shakespeare’s influence.—Figueiredo de Fi- 
delino’s latest monograph, “Shakespeare e 
Garrett,” is available as a reprint from Revista 
da Universidade de Sao Paulo, no. 1, 1950; from 
Boletin de la Academia Argentina de Letras, 
xvi (1949); and from Revista de Guimaraes, 
x1 (1950). The most complete version is the 
first mentioned. After sketching the history of 
Shakespeare’s fortunes in Portugal and Spain, 
Figueiredo shows how certain plays of Shake- 
speare’s influenced Almeida Garrett’s ideas on 
drama. 


G. M. M. 
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Memoria del Cuarto Congreso Internacional 
de Catedrdticos de Literatura I Iberoamericana.— 
This Memoria of the fourth meeting of the 
Instituto, held in Havana in April 1949, has 
revently been issued by the Cuban Ministerio 
de Educacién. In addition to full information 
concerning the meeting, it includes seventeen 
articles on varied aspects of Iberoamerican 
literature, among which are “Mitologia y 
Metodologia en la preparacién de los textos 
literarios” by the late Ernest R. Moore, 
“Situacién actual de la critica literaria hispa- 
noamericana” by José A. Portuondo and “La 
investigacién del periodismo literario” by José 
Luis Martinez. 

University of Connecticut 
Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 


Café de los Angelitos y otros cuentos 
—The complex pattern of life in the Buenos 
Aires metropolis, a theme which Bernardo 
Verbitsky so ably treated in his first novel, Es 
dificil empezar a vivir (awarded the “Ricardo 
Giiiraldes” Prize), and continued in his novel 
of the war years, En esos afios, is again 
captured in this series of twelve provocative 
sketches by a writer who looks at life with 
eyes wide open and offers us a courageous 
picture of our times (Buenos Aires: Siglo 
Veinte, 1949). 
Syracuse University Louis NEsBIT 

Euzko Deyo.—Teachers of Spanish should 
be interested in this monthly publication of 
the Basque Delegation in Paris, which has 
timely news of Europe, Spain and the Basque 
people. About half of its twelve pages are 
written in French, a quarter in Spanish, and 
the other quarter in Basque. Language stu- 
dents will be very much interested in seeing 
the Basque language in print. A year’s sub- 
scription can be obtained by sending an Amer- 
ican dollar to: Delegation Basque, 11 ave. 
Marceau, Paris 16, France. 


Huntingdon College New H. GranaM 


Portuguese Voyages.—In February two 
books by English authors were published in 
New York: Rose Macaulay’s Fabled Shore, 
From the Pyrenees to Portugal (Farrar, Strauus 
& Young. $4.00) tells of a trip by car along 
the shores of the Iberian Peninsula; Maurice 
Collis’ The Grand Peregrination (Macmillan. 
$4.50) deals with the astounding adventures of 
Fernio Mendes Pinto in the Orient from 1537 
to 1557. It was enthusiastically reviewed by 
Orville Prescott in The New York Times, 
February 20. 

G. M. M. 


Catdlogo bibliografico de Tirso de Molina.— 
Prepared by Professor Everett W. Hesse of 
the University of Wisconsin, the bibliography 
lists a) works by and about Tirso; b) arrange- 
ments, translations, and imitations of his 
plays; c) critical works on the theme of Don 
Juan and creative works in all literatures on 
this theme. Published by Estudios, Madrid, 
1949. 

D. D. W. 


Bulletin of the Comediantes—This mime- 
ographed semi-annual publication, edited by 
Everett W. Hesse and published at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, features in its latest 
number (November, 1950) “Random Notes 
on the Technique of Editing a Comedia,” by 
Lorna Lavery Stafford, and “The Baroque in 
Calder6én,” by Angel Valbuena Prat. The 
number has two valuable supplements: ‘“‘Unas 
colecciones de comedias sueltas de Pedro Calde- 
rén de la Barca comparadas con Literatur, 
eine Bibliographisch-Kritische Ubersicht, de H. 
Breymann,” by Ada M. Coe of Wellesley, and 
“A Current Bibliography of Foreign Publica- 
tions Dealing with the Comedia,” the first 
issue of a proposed semi-annual bibliography 
by J. H. Parker of the University of Toronto 
and Arnold G. Reichenberger of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


D. D. W. 
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Conducted by 


ManrysorisE C. Jonnston, Associate Editor, and the Eprror* 











Conference for Teachers of Spanish.—The 
Texas State College for Women is planning a 
3-day conference of teachers of Spanish, June 
12-14. All teachers of Spanish in Texas and 
neighboring States are invited to attend. There 
will be a presentation of the major problems 
confronting teachers of Spanish and round- 
table discussions of ways to improve instruc- 
tion and increase enrollment in Spanish classes. 
Participating in the discussions during an 
all-day visit to the campus will be representa- 
tives of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the Press, school administrators, parent- 
teacher associations, women’s clubs, and other 
organizations interested in education and in- 
ternational relations. 

This Conference is to be a highlight of the 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Aids for Teachers 
of Spanish on elementary, secondary, and 
college levels which will be held during the 
first term of summer school. Workshop mem- 
bers will live where only Spanish is spoken 
and may enroll in classes in dances, games, 
and music taught by an outstanding teacher 
from Mexico. Address inquiries about the 
Conference and the Workshop to Dr. Rebecca 
Switzer, Head of the Department of Foreign 
Languages, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas. 

M.C. J. 


Fourth Centenary of the National University 
of San Marcos——The week of May 12 has 
been set aside for special ceremonies to com- 
memorate the quadricentennial anniversary of 
the founding of the National University of 
San Marcos in Lima. Of particular interest on 
this occasion is the book recently published 
by the University, La Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos, IV° Centenario de la 
Fundacién de la Universidad Real y Pontificia 
y de su vigorosa continuidad histérica, 12 de 
Mayo de 1551 — 12 de Mayo de 1951, Lima, 
Peru. The book, containing 282 pages and 


* Material for this department may be sent 
to Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C., or to the 
Editor. 


beautifully printed, was edited at the request 
of the University Council by Luis Antonio 
Eguiguren of the Supreme Court of Justice of 
Peru. 

M. C. J. 


Current events in Portuguese—A valuable 
teaching aid in Portuguese classes is the Por- 
tuguese edition of Américas. Written in 
modern Portuguese containing no obsolete 
or uncommon expressions, the text helps de- 
velop reading facility, encourages conversa- 
tion, and keeps students informed on Latin 
American literature, art, music, books, social 
science, and current problems. The regular 
yearly subscription price is $3. Special rates 
are given groups of ten or more for perivds 
of five or nine months. Send inquiries or 
subscriptions to the Publications and Pro- 
motion Section, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Similarly, the Spanish edition 
of Américas provides supplementary reading 
for Spanish classes. 

M. C. J. 


El deber de los maestros.—The following is 
an excerpt from an address given in Monte- 
video by the U. 8. Commissioner of Education, 
Earl James McGrath, chairman of the United 
States delegation to the Inter-American Semi- 
nar on Elementary Education: 

“Estos tiempos requieren planes ambiciosos, 
porque nosotros somos educadores que estamos 
procurando, mediante las organizaciones aqu{ 
representadas, conservar, y también mejorar 
nuestro sistema de vida democratico, para 
las generaciones venideras. Aunque estemos 
desilusionados y escépticos acerca de los re- 
sultados de nuestros propios esfuerzos, de- 
bemos transmitir a las generaciones futuras 
nuestros ideales de vida democratica y nuestra 
esperanza de que, mediante la democracia, 
puede todavia alcanzarse la paz para toda la 
humanidad. Nuestro deber de inflamar el 
espfritu democrdtico de la juventud ha sido 
expresado con singular claridad por el gran 
escritor uruguayo Horacio Quiroga, quien dijo: 


El gobierno democrético podré o no ser 
mejor que otro cualquiera; pero, entre tanto, 
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el es el Gnico que nos da esperanzas, pues 
posee lo que no tiene ningdn otro: un corazén. 

Porque la democracia, mucho mds que un 
derecho a gobernar, es un estado de conciencia. 
La libertad, la igualdad, la fraternidad, son 
virtudes que no estén al alcance de gobierno 
alguno. Pero pueden, como un constante ideal, 
alentar en el alma de los individuos. Y es a 
este estado de alma a lo que se llama demo- 
cracia. 

A los jévenes, pues, a los estudiantes, el 
deber de sostener como un fuego sagrado esta 
llamarada de ideal, sin la cual la vida del 
hombre no tiene valor alguno. No importa que 
para nosotros, hombres de corazén demasiado 
maduro o seco, la guerra sea una realidad san- 
grienta, y la paz una utopfa infantil. Ellos, los 
jévenes, podrdin realizarla un dfa. Y si no la 
realizan, la ansiardn eternamente—eterna- 
mente—que es lo que importa.” 

M.C. J. 


Needs for language study—For publicity 
purposes and for the use of school counselors, 
the Foreign Language Section of the Texas 
State Teachers Association has appointed a 
committee to prepare a bulletin on the needs 
for language study. The bulletin will contain 
letters from people whose opinion will carry 
weight with the public, endorsing language 
study. Professor A. Wallace Woolsey, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas, is 
chairman of the committee and will welcome 
suggestions for the bulletin. 

M. C. J. 


Accreditation of Instituto Tecnolégico in 
Monterrey, México.—At its annual meeting 
in December, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools admitted to 
membership the Instituto Tecnolégico y de 
Estudios Superiores de Monterrey. The In- 
stituto thus has the honor of being the first 
extraterritorial university member of this As- 
sociation. The Director, Lic. Roberto Gua- 
jardo Suarez, states that “the Instituto wel- 
comes to its campus a limited number of 
students from the United States, for the 
regular courses, believing that in the exchange 
of students lies future mutual understanding 
and friendship between our countries. The 
charge is the same as for our own students, 
and is very reasonable when compared with 
the cost of tuition, board, and lodging at 
other universities. Catalogues, giving full ex- 
planation, are sent on request.” 

M. C. J. 


Club and Study Fine Art Series.—The Pan 
American Union has recently published a 
series of booklets of approximately 100 pages 
each on Art in Latin America, Literature in 
Latin America, and The Music of Latin Amer- 
ica. These volumes offer an authentic and 
interesting sampling of the great store of 
Latin American writing and art through the 
centuries, and readers who wish to pursue the 
subject will find assistance in the bibliogra- 
phies at the end of the books. That on art is 
well illustrated. With the study on music is 
offered a practical quiz, called Music South 
of the Border. The booklets are priced at 50 
cents each and may be obtained from the 
Correspondence Section, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

M. C. J. 


Motion Pictures on the other American Re- 
publics.—Circular no. 275 of the U. 8. Office 
of Education is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., price 15 cents. 
The catalog lists and describes 104 films, all 
16mm sound, some in color, some black-and- 
white. The films are grouped according to 
subject and individual countries. Specific in- 
formation on how and where to borrow, rent. 
and purchase the films is also given. 

M. C. J. 


México y sus peliculas—The December 
1950 issue of Wisconsin Spanish Teacher con- 
tains a very useful account by Renato Rosaldo 
entitled “México y sus pelfculas.” This bul- 
letin, now in its fourth year, is published twice 
a year by the Department of Spanish and 
Portuguese of the University of Wisconsin. 
Included also in the December issue are 
thought-provoking articles on “Canned Lan- 
guage Instruction, The Impotent Panacea,” 
“Where Angels Fear to Tread,” and “Graphic 
Techniques for the Teaching of the Imperfect 
and Preterite.” 

M. C. J. 


Education of Spanish-speaking People.-—The 
Fifth Regional Conference of the Southwest 
Council on the Education of Spanish-speaking 
People was held in Los Angeles in January. 
This Conference, like previous ones, inspired 
widespread activity in behalf of the Spanish- 
speaking people in Southwestern United States 
and is expected to result in further research 
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and improved opportunities for all Spanish- 
speaking people in our society. The general 
sessions included presentations by George I. 
Sanchez of the University of Texas, Lyle 
Saunders and Loyd Tireman of the University 
of New Mexico, Ralph Beals of the University 
of California, and Hugh Tiner of George 
Pepperdine College and the Los Angeles Coun- 
cil on UNESCO. Group conferences were 
held on a wide variety of subjects, including 
“The Spanish-speaking Beginner in the Ele- 
mentary School,” “The Teaching of Spanish,” 
“Intercultural Relations,” “Conflicts in Cul- 
tural Patterns.” The Director of the Con- 
ference was Miss Helen Heffernan, California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento. 

M. C. J. 


Florence Arquin—A State Department 
grant-in-aid has been awarded to Miss Arquin, 
photographer and visual-education specialist. 
She will make a six-month lecture tour of 
American Centers in South America to discuss 
and demonstrate techniques of visual educa- 
tion, showing a collection of 3000 kodachrome 
slides she took in 1945~46 of historical monu- 
ments and native life in Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Brazil. The collection is main- 
tained by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. 

D. D. W. 


“Study Abroad.”—The third volume of 
UNESCO’s annual study guide, for 1950- 
51, lists over 30,000 opportunities for foreign 
study with financial aid. It should be consulted 
by all teachers and students interested in 
such opportunities. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City, $1.25. 

D. D. W. 


“Summer Study Abroad, 1951.”—This 13- 
page booklet, listing university summer 
schools in Europe and Latin America, may 
be obtained free from the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 2 West 45th St., New 
York 19, which can also supply fuller in- 
formation about individual summer schools. 

D. D. W. 


Files of Latin American Newspapers.—The 
Institute of Latin American Studies of the 
University of North Carolina has recently 
acquired from the Pan American Union long 


runs of Latin American newspapers. There 
are some incomplete years, but not many. 
These are the most important items in the 
list: Argentina: La Prensa (1932-1950); Bra- 
zil: Jornal do Brasil (1932-1950); Chile: El 
Mercurio (1914-1950); Colombia: El Tiempo 
(1932-1950); Mexico: El Universal (1916- 
1950); Peru: El Comercio (1933-1950); Uru- 
guay: El Diario (1941-1950); Venezuela: El 
Universal (1941-1950). 

D. D. W. 


University of Kansas Sound Rooms.—In 
September, 1950, the Department of Romance 
Languages and Literatures announced the 
opening of two Sound Rooms for laboratory 
work in spoken French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese. Each room contains fifteen 
booths, each of which is fitted with a desk, a 
mirror, a set of earphones, and a volume 
control dial. The booths are supplied from a 
central control room with short wave radio 
broadcasts from foreign countries; the Voice 
of America; commercially recorded exercises 
in phonetics, music, poetry, and drama; wire 
recordings; and material specially recorded 
on wire and disks for particular courses. Each 
Sound Room also contains: 1) a small private 
recording booth for individual use; 2) the 
means for making group recordings; 3) a 
loud speaker; and 4) a public address system. 

The Sound Rooms are used by the more 
than fifty laboratory groups in French and 
Spanish on the basis of a highly integrated 
weekly schedule. The Sound Rooms are also 
open to individuals for optional and voluntary 
attendance—up to the capacity of the 
—according to a schedule of available “free 
hours,” which makes the facilities available 
an average of ten hours a week. 

The response of students in the first three 
months of operation of the Sound Rooms 
has been most gratifying and, while consider- 
able pedagogical experimentation is still under 
way, the members of the Departmental faculty 
are for the most part quite pleased with the 
results being achieved. First-year students 
are introduced as part of their course work 
to the Sound Room facilities and are encour- 
aged thereafter to make as much voluntary 
use of them as possible. 

A unique feature is the control of all ma- 
terial in the central booth by a competent 
technician and the piping out of this material 
to the individual booths. The advantages of 
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this method are partly pedagogical and partly 
financial. Pedagogically, the student is work- 
ing always under supervision, even though the 
supervision may not, and usually does not, 
intrude on his privacy. Under the supervision, 
correction and assistance may be solicited 
and received by the individual student. Fi- 
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nancially, the system makes possible the serv- 
ing of up to thirty students at the same time 
without the multiplication of materials and 
without the many losses through breakage 
which inevitably result when many different 
persons handle equipment. 

D. D. W. 


Conducted by 


Aanes M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 
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Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor at least two months before publi- 
cation date, your report for the August issue 
must reach the Chapter Adviser by May 15. 
Reports that arrive after the deadline will 
appear in the following issue. No reports are 
ever discarded. A card will be sent immediately 
by the Adviser to acknowledge receipt of 
every report. All Chapters should be certain 
their members are paid-up members of AATSP. 

The third Annual Chapter Breakfast was 
enjoyed by more than thirty delegates and 
other members of the AATSP in the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, on December 21, 1950. 

This brief account of the reports that were 
given can in no measure give an accurate pic- 
ture of the simpatia that characterized this 
Breakfast as well as the former ones. “I 
received so much inspiration from the Chapter 
Breakfast,” writes Mrs. Mary Abraham, pres- 
ident of the Brazos Chapter. “We should 
devote more than two hours to the next 
Chapter Breakfast because the informal ex- 
change of ideas is what we want most”, 
said Agatha Cavallo of the Chicago Chapter. 

The ALABAMA Chapter secretary sent a 
newsy letter which was read: “We had four 
meetings during the scholastic year 1949-50: 
two in Birmingham, one at Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama, and one at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama at Tuscaloosa. Both 





* Chapter news should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. She should be notified 
AT ONCE of any changes in name or addresses 
of chapter officers. 
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schools were splendid hosts .... We saw the 
movie Don Quizote at Montevallo and the 
play Zaragiieta at the University. Our mem- 
bership is approximately forty-five. Our offi- 
cers for this year, who were elected by mail 
last May are: President, Leslie Moss; Vice- 
President (in charge of programs), Margarita 
del Valle; Vice-President (in charge of mem- 
bership), Ruth Hillike; Secretary, Flora S. 
Wilson; Treasurer, Jessie Reid Heustess .. . . 
We have a special Vice-President whose job 
it is to find more members. We initiated this 
plan last year and are getting good results. 

This summer we had the misfortune to 
lose one of our charter members, Dr. Marshall 
E. Nunn, Head of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages at the University. 

Harriet Smith, on a Christmas card, sent 
greetings from the BORDER Chapter, along 
with many apologies for not keeping your 
Chapter Adviser informed of the Border acti- 
vities. The BRAZOS Chapter was represented 
by its president, Mrs. Mary Abraham, of the 
Ball High School, Galveston. George Mac- 
Spadden, of the University of British Colum- 
bia, told of the various Hispanic activities in 
his region. He is still trying to organize a 
Chapter in British Columbia. CENTRAL 
OHIO was represented by its secretary, Miss 
Lydia Holm, and a letter of greetings from 
the president, Miss Helen Terry, was read. 

CHICAGO was well represented by several 
members who spoke briefly: Miss Agatha 
Cavallo, who extended an invitation from the 
Chicago Chapter to AATSP for the Annual 
Meeting of 1951, Dr. Harvey Johnson, who 
extended the invitation from Northwestern 
University, and Mr. Edward Dwyer, who 
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sent a complete report of the Chapter activi- 
ties to be read and posters to be displayed. 

The delegate appointed by the DENVER 
Chapter was Dr. Marcelino Pefiuelas of Va- 
lencia, Spain, Professor of Spanish Literature 
in the University of Denver. A message was 
read from the Denver president, G. J. Gémez: 
“Por esto y hablando por todos los miembros 
en la persona del Dr. Pefiuelas me place 
enviarle un «Hasta la vista» en Nueva 
Orleans.” 

The FLORIDA Chapter was represented 
by its ever-faithful, ever-genial Lincoln Can- 
field, who gave his annual report on the 
activities of his chapter and the oranges of 
Florida. While other chapters boast of their 
delightful climates and the sea, Florida has 
“DeLand.” 

The very efficient and gracious former pres- 
ident of the GALVEZ Chapter, Mrs. Isabel 
Snyder, was there to bring very special greet- 
ings from our hosts, the Galvez Chapter. 
HUDSON VALLEY sent as its delegate one 
of its distinguished members, Dr. Wesley 
Childers. A letter of greetings from the ILLI- 
NOIS Chapter president, Miss Dorothy Dodd, 
was read. 

INDIANA was represented in person by 
Miss Gladys King of Elkart, who reported 
on the successful membership campaign, 
achieved principally by the hard work of 
Dr. L. H. Turk. This chapter has more than 
ninety members. A letter of greetings was 
sent by Dr. Turk to the meeting. KANSAS 
activities were reported by its president, Dr. 
Chalmers Herman, who spoke of the efforts 
that are being made in Kansas to improve 
teacher training. 

Mrs. J. P. Woodward sent a message from 
the LLANO ESTACADO Chapter. The 
LONE STAR Chapter was pleasantly repre- 
sented by Dr. Rebecca Switzer. Mrs. Dorothy 
Merigold told of the activities in Spanish in 
the LOS ANGELES area. A note of greeting 
from Miss Josephine Downey, retiring presi- 
dent of the MINNESOTA Chapter, was read. 

(The Chapter Adviser, who presided at 
the Breakfast Meeting, regrets to report at 
this time that the time was passing too fast, 
and members, eager to go to the Business 
Meeting of AATSP, were looking at their 
watches. Some even coughed noisily and 
pointed at watches on arms extended con- 
spicuously into the air. So, unfortunately, the 
remaining reports had to be brief.) 
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Dr. Joseph Alexis could have told many 
interesting things about the NEBRASKA 
Chapter, if there had been more time. No 
amount of time, however, could have made 
more effective Editor Don Walsh’s one-word 
report from the NEW ENGLAND Chapter: 
SALUDOS. A brief message was read from 
the NEW YORK (City) Chapter. NORTH 
CAROLINA'S president Dr. Marcelo Delgado 
reported, in a letter, that his chapter now has 
sixty members. The breakfast of 1950 was 
pleasantly recalled by many members when 
@ message was read from Dr. Armando Cusi- 
canqui of NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

Miss Lurline Simpson was the delegate from 
the NORTHWEST Chapter, “quoting sta- 
tistics whimsically.” A letter was sent to the 
Breakfast by Miss Irene Morgan of the 
OKLAHOMA Chapter. Miss Ruth Domin- 
covich announced in her letter from PHILA- 
DELPHIA that “they have picked themselves 
up,” and that their membership is growing. 
Dr. Leslie Brown told of the efforts of the 
SAN DIEGO Chapter to improve the stand- 
ards of foreign language teaching. Reports of 
a joint committee of Spanish and French 
teachers will be made at the Spring meeting. 
The retiring president of the SOUTHEAST- 
ERN FLORIDA Chapter, Mr. Winston 
Clarke, sent greetings, with a note, that this 
Chapter plans to bring the distinguished 
Tomas Navarro for their Spring meeting. Miss 
Wanda Chrobak of SOUTHERN MICHI- 
GAN never fails to send an immediate answer 
to all inquiries of your Chapter Adviser. 
Her greetings were read at the Breakfast. 
Several recent letters from Dr. Robert Kirs- 
ner had told about the activities of the 
SOUTHERN OHIO Chapter and his greet- 
ings were also brought to us by the jovial 
Willis Knapp Jones. 

Miss Mary Heiskell reported “in person” 
from TENNESSEE and Miss Katherine Cro- 
well sent her message of buena suerte y mejores 
deseos. The TRANS-PECOS members were 
represented by Miss Esther Brown, who told 
of their efforts to interest businessmen in the 
AATSP. One of their vice-presidents is editor 
of a newspaper in E] Paso; so Esther’s picture 
was on the front page! Miss Brown also served 
for the second time as the busy scribe at the 
Chapter Breakfast. 

The secretary, Miss Kathryn Everett, and 
the president, Sra. G. Medrano de Supervia, 
of the WASHINGTON D. C. Chapter sent 
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the following message: ““Lamentamos que las 
circunstancias no nos permitan enviar un 
representante de nuestra propia junta, y apro- 
vechamos la presencia ahf de nuestro dis- 
tinguido miembro Dra. Johnston para delegar 
en ella nuestra representacién oficial y con 
ella la entrega de este informe. Por su conducto 
también enviamos un saludo cordial a los 
representantes ahi congregados y nuestros m4s 
fervientes deseos por un fructfifero trabajo en 
el Congreso Nacional y en el afio venidero.” 

It seems that we always “cap the climax” 
with a message, oral or written, from the 
ex-presidente of AATSP who revived the Chap- 
ter Breakfasts. Dr. Leavitt O. Wright sent 
his greetings for the WESTERN OREGON 
Chapter: “To the jolly Almorzadores Capi- 
tulistas, gathered December 21 in New Or- 
leans at the beck and call of our Consejera 
Capitular, the baby chapter in the Willamette 
Valley of Western Oregon sends most ‘rainy’ 
greetings. Few of us are teachers, but all of 
us are lovers of Old Mexico. Our president is 
a railroad man who speaks fluent Spanish, 
while our treasurer is a Zacatecano who can 
sling the slang of Mexico with the best of 
them! (Both are gringos.) Several are house- 
wives. All devour Hispania, and rejoice to 
keep learning Spanish, extra-curricularly, 
probably constituting Dofia Inés’ only chapter 
of its kind! 

From the CHICAGO Chapter comes a 
letter from the president, Luis Leal. This 
chapter is entering upon its thirty-fourth year. 
The officers for the calendar year of 1951 are: 
President, Dr. Luis Leal of the University of 
Chicago; Vice-President (Portuguese), Dr. H. 
L. Johnson of Northwestern University; Vice- 
President (Spanish), J. Wilson Reilly, of the 
Wilson Jr. College; Secretary, Lois Isring- 
hausen, Barrington High School; Treasurer, 
Grace P. Lépez-Diaz of Fenger High School. 

It has been customary to have two pro- 
fessional and two luncheon meetings during 
the year. The first educational meeting was 
held January 27th at Roosevelt College. Aga- 
tha Cavallo of Wright Jr. College, member of 
the national council, reported on the New 
Orleans convention. Edward B. Simon, Super- 
intendent of the Cook County Schools; Dr. 
Elfreida Ackermann of Von Steuben High 
School; Dr. Metcalfe of the University of 
Chicago and representatives of other language 
groups who are interested in the project spoke 
on the development of a Language Center in 
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Chicago. Dr. Paul Murray, Dean of the Mex- 
ico City College, and Elena Picaso de Murray, 
author of Everyday Spanish, discussed bi- 
lingual problems. On April 14 the Chapter 
sponsored a Pan American Fiesta at Thorne 
Hall. Stella Dubow of Tuley High School, 
chairman of the committee for the event, was 
in charge of a program in which the Spanish 
students of the high schools and colleges of 
greater Chicago participated. 

A lecture by a well known visiting professor 
from one of the universities of Spain will be 
the highlight of the May luncheon meeting. 
Details of the luncheon and educational meet- 
ings of the Fall semester of this year will be 
announced later. 

A report from the DENVER Chapter gives 
the following information: “Officers are 
elected for a term of two years. Nine meetings 
are held every year including a banquet in 
May, closing the activities until September, 
and a joint lunch and meeting with the Spanish 
section of the C.E.A. during its convention in 
October. We always have been able to secure 
Spanish-speaking speakers as there is a large 
body of foreign students from Spanish America 
in the schools and colleges of the region. We 
have 109 members, 59 of whom are teachers 
in the schools of Denver, the University of 
Denver and the suburbs of Denver.” 

The FLORIDA Chapter met at Rollins 
College on November 3 and 4, 1950. Pro- 
fessor Antonia Gonziélez Lamb, president, pre- 
sided. More than 75 persons attended the 
three sessions. President Paul A. Wagner of 
Rollins College spoke briefly on the social 
importance of the teacher, and of language 
training in the modern world. Mrs. William 
G. Bowers gave an account of the colloquium 
on Luso-Brazilian Literature which she had 
recently attended in Washington. Professor 
Gertrude H. Foster of John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity, DeLand, gave an address on the 
subject, “The Cultural and Industrial Influ- 
ences and Contributions of the Recently Immi- 
grated Spaniards to the Life of Latin American 
Countries.” Professor Villa Fernandez of the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, spoke at 
the banquet, giving his personal reasons for 
devoting his life to the teaching of Spanish. 
Mr. Winston G. Clarke, President of South- 
eastern Chapter, gave a talk on “Competitive 
Examinations for High School Students.” 

A group of fourteen students of the Casa 
Cervantes at Florida State University, Talla- 
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hassee, gave a demonstration of the possibili- 
ties of impromptu dramatization for oral prac- 
tice. This was in charge of Miss Carmen 
Rivera, director of the Casa Cervantes. Illus- 
trated travelogues on Peru were presented 
by Mrs. C. Neal Grimsley of New Smyrna 
Beach, and on Mexico by Dr. Graydon 8. 
De Land, of Florida State University. A 
discussion of the problems of Spanish teachers, 
particularly on the high school level, was led 
by Mr. O. 8. Wilson, Principal of the Winter 
Park High School. 

At the business sessions, the Chapter voted 
in favor of continuing the present single adop- 
tion system for high-school Spanish texts, but 
asked that the text be subject to approval of 
a committee of the Chapter. Dr. D. Lincoln 
Canfield, of Florida State University, was 
appointed Chapter representative to the Na- 
tional meeting in New Orleans. Dr. A. B. 
Minor, Dr. D. L. Canfield, and Miss Anne 
Stone were appointed a nominating committee 
to report at the meeting in Tampa in April. 

The ILLINOIS Chapter met November 4 
with the Chicago Chapter on the Chicago 
campus of Northwestern University. The 
theme of this meeting was “Contributions of 
Spain, Portugal, and Ibero-America to general 
world culture.”’ Agatha Cavallo, Wright Jr. 
College, addressed the group on contributions 
of Spain and Portugal to world culture. Maria 
Luisa de Barros of Bahia, Estados Unidos do 
Brazil, spoke of Portuguese America’s con- 
tribution to world culture. The concluding 
address, by Dr. Luis Leal, University of 
Chicago, dealt with the cultural contributions 
of Spanish America to modern world culture, 
especially to the heritage of the United States 
of North America. The meeting was adjourned 
to the Pan American Council, where a program 
on Mayan Culture was given. 

The KANSAS Chapter is continuing its 
campaign to improve the language preparation 
of prospective Spanish teachers. Dr. J. Chal- 
mers Herman, president, appointed Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Shoemaker to represent the Chapter 
at the annual meeting of the Kansas Secondary 
School Handbook Committee in Topeka on 
January 11, 1951, at which changes in re- 
quirements were . It was recom- 
mended that the foreign language preparation 
requirement of future language teachers be 
raised to 20, or possibly 24, semester hours in 
each language taught. The suggestion was well 
received by the Committee which, in turn, 


passed the recommendation on to the State 
Advisory Council on Teacher Education. Pro- 
fessor Roy T. Browning of the Advisory 
Council has now created a committee to 
study the matter in greater detail. 

Richard Sias, a February 1951 graduate of 
the University of Kansas and a major in 
Spanish, has received one of the scholarships 
awarded by the government of Mexico. Mr. 
Sias entered the Graduate School of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico in March for one 
year of study. 

The fall meeting of the LLANO ESTA- 
CADO Chapter was in the Amarillo Junior 
College, on October 8, 1950. Fifteen members 
were present. Plans were made for the 1951 
Annual Pan American Fiesta which will take 
place during Pan American week with West 
Texas State College as host. Organization of 
the program was assigned to a committee 
headed by Dr. Ples Harper of West Texas 
State. Features of the Fiesta program will 
include contests, musical numbers, dramatiza- 
tions, movies, and a mercado. Awarding of 
medals for winners of the essay contests, the 
crowning of the queen of the Fiesta and the 
Queen’s Ball are special features. About forty 
elementary and secondary schools and col- 
leges of West Texas and eastern New Mexico 
are expected to participate. New officers of 
the Chapter elected for 1951 are: President, 
Mrs. Blonda Woodward, Plainview Public 
Schools; Vice-President, Dr. Earl Hamilton, 
Texas Technological College; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Jewel Ray Witt, Plainview High 
School; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Winnie 
Swofford, Lubbock Public Schools. 

The LONG ISLAND Chapter held its 
second meeting of the school year December 
4, 1950, at Hofstra College, Hempstead. Mr. 
Joseph Raymond, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, gave a demonstration of his 
methods of vitalizing the teaching of Spanish. 
The Chapter went on record as being in dis- 
agreement with Benjamin Fine of The New 
York Times, whose recent article criticized 
the teaching of foreign languages. 

A cordial note has been received from Dr. 
Armando Cusicanqui of the NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA Chapter: “We regret very 
much. that our Chapter will not have a dele- 
gate at the Annual Breakfast in New Orleans 
this year. However, our interest in the Meeting 
will be very great, for we still have fond mem- 
ories of last year’s wonderful meeting in 
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Berkeley, California. Here in Northern Cali- 
fornia we are continuing our plan of four 
meetings during the school year. Two have 
already taken place. At the last meeting we 
had a delightful program of songs by Miss 
Martha Allen of Mills College and a talk on 
La Poesta popular de Chile by Professor Fer- 
nando Alegria of the University of California. 
For the two remaining meetings, our president, 
Mrs. Cecilia Ross of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has arranged equally interesting pro- 
grams. We wish you and the delegates a 
wonderful meeting in New Orleans.” 

OREGON: The following report was sent 
by Dr. David M. Dougherty of the University 
of Oregon: El capitulo de la AATSP del 
Estado de Oregon celebré su reunién en enero 
del presente afio en Portland. La Sra. Grace 
Dawson Vogan, entusiasta decidida por los 
estudios de espafiol en esta seccién del pafs, 
estuvo a cargo del programa. Los nimeros 
musicales estuvieron a cargo de Leo Robert- 
son y de Mrs. Edith Lyon. 

El Dr. Gustavo Correa, profesor de litera- 
tura espafiola en la Universidad de Oregon y 
quien acaba de llegar a este pafs proveniente 
de Bogoté, Colombia, diéd una charla con el 
tema “Colombia de hoy.” 

The SAN DIEGO Chapter met on No- 
vember 18, 1950 at the University Club in 
San Diego. At a short business meeting after 
luncheon, the following officers were elected to 
a two-year term: President, Miss Bernice 
Brand, Escondido High School; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Rutherford F. Edgar, Grossmont 
Union High School; Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Segal, Ocean Beach Elementary School; T'reas- 
urer, Professor Clifford H. Baker, Jr., San 
Diego State College. Dr. Walter T. Phillips 
of San Diego State College showed beautiful 
colored slides taken on his trip to Spain in 
the summer of 1950. A distinguished visitor 
was Captain Fidencio Soria-Sdnchez, “good- 
will ambassador” sent by President Aleman 
of Mexico to acquaint the young people of 
San Diego with the progress Mexico is making, 
educationally and in general. Captain Soria- 
Sanchez delivered a brief speech of greeting 
to the gathering. 

SOUTHERN MICHIGAN Chapter: On 
February 24 a meeting was held on the campus 
of Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mt. Pleasant. Miss Mary Comstock was in 
charge of the program. After a coffee hour and 
business meeting, a luncheon meeting was 
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held with a program presented in Spanish by 
students from the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades of the College Elementary School, 
under the direction of Miss Ethel LaMore of 
the Laboratory Schools of Central Michigan 
College of Education. At 2:00 P.M. a discus- 
sion was led by Dr. Alfred Adler, acting head 
of the Department of Foreign Languages, 
Central Michigan College of Education: Tap- 
ping our Resources—How can the teacher of 
Spanish in high school and college make his 
courses more significant culturally? The teach- 
ing of language skills should be linked closely 
to a presentation of the culture and ways of 
life of other peoples. The sound motion picture 
is one of the outstanding aids to this enrich- 
ment of the Hispanic program in school and 
college. Two films which might be used in 
any school were shown, followed by discussion 
of ways and means of employing such movies 
to interpret Hispanic culture to students. 

Plans are being made for the April 27 
meeting of the AATSP which will be held in 
Ann Arbor during the Schoolmasters’ Meet- 
ings. Professor Lawrence Kiddle of the Mod- 
ern Language Department of the University 
of Michigan will give an interesting talk on 
‘Turkey’ in American Spanish. This is an 
amusing as well as an informative discussion 
with a fascinating approach dealing with lin- 
guistic geography. 

WASHINGTON D. C.—Informe de las 
actividades que han tenido lugar o que se 
propone llevar a cabo el capitulo durante el 
afio escolar 1950-1951: La “Junta directiva 
del capitulo” elegida mediante votacién por 
sus cuarenta y ocho miembros, el pasado mes 
de junio, esté constitufda como sigue: Presi- 
denta, Guillermina Medrano de Supervia, Sid- 
well Friends School, Washington D. C.; Vice 
Presidente, Manoel Cardozo, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; Secretaria de actas, Maria 
Macina, Anacostia High School; Secretaria 
administrativa, Kathryn Everett, Taft High 
School; Tesorera, Carmen Andujar, Western 
High School. 

Con objeto de conocer los intereses de todos 
nuestros afiliados convinimos enviarles un 
cuestionario no s6lo a nuestros afiliados sino 
a cuantos maestros y profesores estén, mds 0 
menos activamente, dentro de la esfera de 
ensefianza del espafiol y del portugués. De 
las respuestas recibidas deducimos que el in- 
terés de nuestros asociados se concentra prin- 
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cipalmente en las conferencias de tipo literario 
e histérico, seguidas de actividades sociales y 
artisticas. Mientras esperdbamos la respuesta 
a los citados cuestionarios, hemos tenido la 
fortuna de celebrar nuestra primera reunién 
con una conferencia que con el tema “The 
relationships between objectives and methods in 
language teaching’’ pronuncié el pasado nueve 
de diciembre la Dra. Marjorie C. Johnston, 
especialista de la “Office of Education” y 
presidenta de nuestra Asociacién Nacional. A 
la conferencia siguié una demostracién prdc- 
tica de procedimientos para la aplicacién de 
“tests” a los alumnos del segundo curso de 
espafiol, y en la que todos los asistentes toma- 
ron parte activa. Un té fué servido a continua- 
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cién, té que nos fué ofrecido por la direccién de 
la Sidwell Friends School, en cuyos salones 
celebramos nuestra reunién. Esperamos cele- 
brar la préxima reunién con una conferencia 
en la Galeria Nacional de Arte sobre los 
cuadros de El] Greco, Veldzquez, Goya y 
Murillo, seguida de una comida en un restau- 
rante espafiol de la ciudad. También estamos 
en contacto con varios miembros de la Unién 
Panamericana con quienes proyectamos or- 
ganizar una representacién teatral, de una 
obra de Federico Garcia Lorca o de Alejandro 
Casona, en el préximo mes de abril. Entra en 
nuestros propésitos celebrar varias confer- 
encias para lo que ya hemos solicitado la 
participacién de dos conocidos escritores. 


Conducted by the Eprror 








Brent, ALBERT, AND Ropert KIRSNER, 
Cuentos espafioles. Edited with notes and 
vocabulary. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1950. vii, 143, lxiv pp. $2.20. 

These fourteen stories, though mostly by 
the best-known modern Spanish authors, are 
almost entirely new to text-book form. Their 
literary excellence is as high as the caliber of 
the assembled authors promises. There are 
even one or two pleasant surprises, such as 
the sprightly love scene (at a wake!) in Vida 
nueva, by the brothers Alvarez Quintero, and 
the warmly human Santificar las fiestas of the 
little-read Jacinto Octavio Picén. 

There is a noticeable absence of emphasis 
on items selected to illustrate local color, 
Spanish traits, customs, or cultural patterns. 
From one point of view this is good: the reader 
may realize the better that the human es- 
sentials are universal, that Spain is not entirely 
exotic. Yet many teachers may be concerned 
at the lack of incidental “cultural informa- 
tion” supposed nowadays to be so important 
in our courses. 

On the other hand, there is a striking 
preponderance of psychological and moral- 
psychological themes. El revélver, by Emilia 
Pardo Bazan, deserves a place among out- 
standing psychological horror tales. Una- 
muno’s El espejo de la muerte, Alas’ El dio 
de la tos, Baroja’s La enamorada del talento 








and Gabriel Miré’s La doncella de oro offer 
different handlings of frustrated love. The 
first two, with El revélver, are similar in 
dealing with people sick in body as well as 
in mind, while Baroja and Miré both portray 
the baleful effects of wealth on romance. 
Valera’s El espejo de Matsuyama is a delicate 
moral fantasy laid in an imaginary old Japan. 
In El sustituto, by Leopoldo Alas, the poet 
is exalted through satire (with incidental in- 
formation on the workings of Spain’s military 
draft); the poet in Azorin’s La fiesta is the 
subject of a gentle treatment of the disillu- 
sionment of old age. 

Four of the stories have something more 
characteristically Spanish about them: Blasco 
Ibéfiez, in La pared, gives us a glimpse of 
the Valencian environment—although the 
sentimentally happy outcome makes us think 
of Palacio Valdés, who is not represented in 
the collection. El dragén del patriarca, also 
by Blasco Ibéjiez, is in one of his most de- 
lightful veins: the semi-folkloristic, semi-hu- 
morous exaggeration of a local Valencian 
legend. Antonio de Trueba also draws from 
old legend and history for La mujer del arqui- 
tecto, and Pardo Bazan gives realistic treat- 
ment to a Spanish heroic type in Nieto del 
Cid. 

This collection is suitable for advanced 
rather than intermediate reading. Not only 
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do several extant collections offer more humor, 
action and local color, but some also offer 
more helpful editorial devices of the kind 
needed in first readings of unsimplified prose. 
Students at the intermediate level, whom the 
editors say they have in mind, will probably 
not find the annotation “fairly extensive,” 
nor will they be able “to read the unsimplified 
text with a minimum of difficulty.” 

While the vocabulary is quite complete 
(even to the unnecessary listing of al = 
a + el, of the articles, subject and object 
pronouns, and numerous other items which 
students able to handle this sort of prose at 
all should never have to look up), it has 
occasional shortcomings, such as sietemesino 
“seven months child,” the common and ap- 
propriate “weakling” or “sissy” being ignored; 
and divertir, “to amuse,” which gives the 
student no help in the ironic use on p. 33, 
lines 10-11. 

Since “vocabulary thumbing” has proved 
such a thief of time and interest to language 
learners, it is discouraging to find notes which 
refer to the vocabulary, not only for word 
meanings but also for topical information. 
This is particularly noticeable in the Quin- 
tero’s Vida nueva. Note 6, p. 46, reads, ““Con- 
sult the vocabulary for all dialectal forms 
which appear in the remainder of this story.” 
The intermediate student will surely have to 
spend half his time, or more, “thumbing’”’ for 
forms which the editors should have solved 
in notes, with a consequent loss in appreciation 
for the story. 

The reviewer considers some of the topical 
notes pedantic and some of them unnecessarily 
free translations. He would, moreover, have 
provided many more translation helps than 
the editors have done. Space limitations pre- 
clude a list of examples; but the prospective 
user of the book must be informed of four 
actual mistranslations. On p. 30, line 10, 
the expression y ala que te cojo is mistranslated, 
“now catch them if you can.” The common 
meaning is, approximately, “Look out, I’ve 
got you!” In the ontext, it conveys a mean- 
ing like “they caught him flatfooted.” Por 
lo que hace a Javier, on p. 35, lines 12-13, is 
translated ‘‘As for the effect it had on Javier;” 
of course, the phrase por lo que hace a is a 
common synonym for en cuanto a, and the 
meaning “as for” fits the context perfectly. 
On p. 70, lines 1-2, a servant says, “Si tu 
admitieras que admitieras a uno de ésos...” 
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Our editors suggest. “If you were to admit 
first one and then another of those fortune 
hunters...” This type of reiteration for em- 
phasis is not uncommon in popular : 
the expression means something like, “If 
you should go and accept one of those (for- 
tune hunters)...” On p. 74, lines 10-11, the 
“dragon” attacks a group of men, clawing 
and biting, a éste quiero y al otro no. The ed- 
itors’ version, “first this one, then that 
one,” is not so serious a mistranslation as 
the other three; even so, the correct meaning, 
“choosing (striking, biting) one and sparing 
(missing) another,” (that is, “hit or miss”) 
is more appropriate, as a correct translation 
always is. 

These stories will be excellent fare in an 
advanced course in the short story or in mod- 
ern Spanish literature. An inexperienced 
teacher will be well advised to think twice 
before selecting them for a second-year college 
course. 

CuarLes N. SrausBacu 
University of Michigan 


Barr, GLENN, editor, Cuatro Cuentos Rio- 
platenses. Graded Spanish Readers, Book 
v1, alternate. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1950. iv, 60 pp. 64 cents. 

As I have previously had occasion to re- 
mark in these pages, the chief problem 
connected with the use of Latin-American 
material in the classroom is its almost in- 
surmountably difficult vocabulary. By adapting 
the stories, as Professor Barr freely confesses 
that he has done, this obstacle is largely 
eliminated. Fortunately, in his adaptation, 
the editor did not also eliminate the flavor 
and aroma of his material. Students who 
read these four stories will have a notion, 
however rudimentary, of that intimate, that 
American quality of Latin-American writing 
the existence of which is denied by the detrac- 
tors of Latin-American literature. All the 
stories here presented are romantic, but the 
Romanticism is that of Dario or Poe rather 
than that of Zorrilla, for instance. A story of 
a haunted piano, of a quest for a twice-seen 
beautiful girl, of a hopeless struggle against 
the odds of battle, and finally of a dancing 
contest whose prize is a woman’s hand, these 
are mature and literary, yet interesting ma- 
terials. 

As is usual in this series, the difficult words 
are defined in footnotes, the word-range is 
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carefully controlled, and the end vocabulary 
is complete. 

L. Cirark KEatTING 
George Washington Unwwersity 


Navascugs, Luis J., De Unamuno a Ortega 
y Gasset. Edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary. New York: Harper, 1951. 
vii, 320 pp. $3.00. 

Professor Navascués has, in many ways, 
produced an excellent short anthology of the 
Generation of ’98, and has thus made the 
writings of this important group available to 
American students in a form usable as early 
as the intermediate level. Selections from nine 
authors (Unamuno, Ganivet, Valle Inclén, 
Baroja, Azorin, A. Machado, Miré, Pérez de 
Ayala, and Ortega y Gasset) are included, 
with by far the longest being those from Una- 
muno and Pérez de Ayala. A fine, scholarly 
yet unaffected introduction, full of critical 
insights and appreciation, precedes the Span- 
ish text and is certainly one of the best syn- 
thetic essays on the Generation available in 
English. In addition, the selections from each 
writer are prefaced by succinct bio-biblio- 
graphic sketches. Physically, too, the book 
is attractive: handsomely bound, pleasing in 
format, with print large enough for easy 
reading. 

My only criticism has to do with the rela- 
tive difficulty and quantity of introduction 
and text. In view of the length (38 pages) 
of the introduction and the recondite nature 
of some of the ideas treated in it (Ortega’s 
concept of “generation,”’ for instance), it is 
quite possible that an intermediate student 
may find this part of the book rather tough 
sledding and lose at least some of the potential 
value of the introduction. On the other hand, 
more advanced students will undoubtedly 
recognize the worth of this section but at 
the same time feel the need of supplementing 
the Spanish text by more extensive reading 
in this field, a task that will be facilitated by 
the hints the editor supplies in his preface to 
each author. 

Substantially, however, the book has no 
intrinsic defects as an anthology, and it should 
be welcomed as a valuable sampling of the 
history of Spanish ideas, a type of literature 
all too infrequently found in our class-texts. 

Rosert G. Meap, Jr. 

University of Connecticut 


Barrios, Epuarpo, Cuatro Cuentos. Intro- 
duction, notes, vocabulary, and exercises 
by Seymour Resnick. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1951. 158 pp. $2.00. 

Professor Resnick has offered here for the 
first time (to this reviewer’s knowledge) an 
attractive text edition of a portion of the 
work of the contemporary Chilean novelist 
Eduardo Barrios. The novelette El nifio que 

6 de amor occupies approximately 
half the short text of eighty-nine pages; the 
remainder is devoted to three other stories, 

Papé y mamé (written in dialogue form as a 

dramatic skit), /Pobre feo! and Como hermanas. 

ing is an introduction on the life and 
work of Barrios. The four, first published in 

1907 and 1917, offer a sampling of a justly 

celebrated aspect of Barrios’s work, his ex- 

cursions into childhood and adolescent psy- 
chology. The first mentioned is clearly the 
best of the lot. The story, noted by the editor 
as “generally considered the finest study in 
child psychology in Spanish-American fiction,” 
purports to be the diary of a small boy who 
goes mad from the repressions produced by 
his secret love for a young girl many years his 
senior. It is constructed of delightfully simple, 
almost colloquial language, abounding in di- 
minutives, dative of interest pronouns, and 
repeated third-person verb forms. The neces- 
sarily simple language and high percentage of 
common idiomatic constructions make it ideal 
for early use in intermediate classes and per- 
haps compensate for the tinge of morbidity 
present both here and to an even greater de- 
gree in the following /Pobre feo! The collection 
should provide valuable bridge material to 
texts of greater difficulty. The four stories 
are happily presented without adaptation. 

For study purposes, the text is divided into 
twenty-eight parts or exercises, each part 
(rarely exceeding three pages) prefaced by a 
listing of vocabulary and idiomatic construc- 
tions for digestion before reading. In addition, 
there are a number of notes found at the end 
of each story. Still further explanatory details 
are supplied in the end vocabulary. The ex- 
ercises seem clearly intended for direct-method 
classes. Abundant cuestionarios are provided, 
followed by even more abundant sentences for 
translation. Used fully, the exercises, chop- 
ping the already short text into many parts, 
detract considerably from the force of the 
narrative, particularly with reference to the 
long first selection. The further suggestion 
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for an original theme in each part seems 
entirely superfluous. 

The sentences for translation, like many 
such contrived devices based on the original, 
are somewhat awkward; they contain at least 
three lapses of diction and grammar (Cf. p. 
94, No. 4; p. 114, No. 1; and p. 122, No. 4). 
The textual notes, very ample, fail only in 
not calling attention to an occasional false 
cognate. Moreover, it would probably have 
been better to indicate Americanisms, of which 
there are many. The text is rather too freely 
interpreted in spots (Cf. p. 44, Note 25, and 
p. 68, Note 22). Only one misprint (p. 56, 
line 28, emplova) was noted. 

LEONARD R. CrRIMINALE 
Washington and Lee University 


Satas, MANUEL, AND CATHERINE L. Saxas, 
Fundamentos de espafiol. Philadelphia: John 
C. Winston Company, 1950. xvi, 432 pp. 
$2.52. 

This rather bulky volume may be consid- 
ered somewhat in the light of an additional 
testimonial to the so-called “Cleveland Plan” 
of teaching languages. Considerable contro- 
versy has arisen over this plan, from its in- 
ception down to the present time. Partisans 
usually are enthusiastic over the merits of the 
method, or violently antagonistic toward it. 

The reviewer stands somewhere in the mid- 
dle ground. He agrees that the Cleveland 
Plan, with its intensive approach and multiple 
drills, has certain advantages which might be 
used effectively in preparatory or high schools. 
He doubts, however, that the plan would 
prove very adaptable to the majority of stu- 
dents at the college or university level. In 
this connection, it may be significant that 
Western Reserve University has not seen eye 
to eye with the city schools of Cleveland. 

Much that is valuable may be found in the 
work of Professors Salas and Salas, particularly 
in the stress given to review materials. Con- 
versation is emphasized strongly. The vocabu- 
lary content lays considerable stress on words 
of practical usage; and grammatical terms 
are explained, for the most part, briefly and 
clearly. 

Among the few lapses noted, two may be 
taken as fairly typical. On page xv, under the 
rules for stress, no mention is made of the 
double stress inherent in all adverbs formed 
by adding -mente to the adjective; and on 
page 30, part 1 of the Gramdtica states that 
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nouns ending in -ién are feminine. Among the 
exceptions to this latter statement, one thinks 
immediately of such words as gorrién and 
sarampién. Would it not have been safer and 
more inclusive to have substituted the ending 
-cién for -i6n in the rule? It may be argued that 
such slips are not serious, but they usually 
result in embarrassing explanations when the 
better students discover deviations from the 
printed rules. 

University of Tennessee Ropert AVRETT 
Asrev Gé6meEz, ErmiLo AND Josepu 8. Fores, 

Historias de don Quijote. New York: Ameri- 

can Book Company, 1950. 158 pp. $2.20. 

The editors have reworked some thirty-one 
incidents of Part I of the Quijote for use in 
first-year Spanish classes. Difficulties of syntax 
and idiomatic expressions are explained in 
footnotes; a vocabulary of new words is in- 
cluded at the end of each chapter, as well as 
three types of exercises: conversational drill 
in the form of questions based on the reading 
selection; the filling in of blanks illustrating 
points of syntactical importance; and drills 
on the most common idioms. At the end of the 
book are found a Spanish-English vocabulary 
and a list of the most common idioms, ar- 
ranged in order of frequency according to 
Keniston’s Basic List of Spanish Words and 
Idioms. A further simplification of the textual 
material is achieved by using only the indica- 
tive mood throughout the text, and by intro- 
ducing a new tense every five chapters. The 
text as a whole is very carefully worked, and 
the editors have very successfully reduced the 
material to the linguistic level of the beginning 
student. 

While the reviewer finds little to criticize 
with regard to the very successful achievement 
of the stated objectives of this text per se, 
he does question generally the advisability 
of tampering with the masterpieces of world 
literature for the purpose of making a few 
simplified excerpts available to the beginning 
student. As a general policy, it would appear 
more advisable to seek to raise the student 
to the level of the masterpieces of literature 
rather than to reduce the latter to the level 
of the neophyte in language study. This course 
of action is naturally advocated only in the 
most general of terms, and in full recognition 
of the various obstacles involved. The ques- 
tion is one of degree. However, this reviewer 
would draw the line at that point where modi- 
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fication and simplification began to affect 
adversely the literary merit and sabor of the 
work in question. The gap existing between 
the language of Cervantes and the linguistic 
achievement of the beginning student in Span- 
ish is wide indeed; so wide, in fact, as to raise 
some doubt as to the advisability of trying to 
bridge it de un golpe. 

J. Worth BANNER 


College of William and Mary 


MacCurpy, Raymonp R. The Spanish Dia- 
lect in St. Bernard Parish, Louisiana. Albu- 
querque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1950. University of New Mexico Publica- 
tions in Language and Literature, No 6. 
Paper. 88 pp. $1.00. 

The dialect studied in this publication shows 
the most profound influence of French seen 
in any Spanish dialect described up to the 
present. We do not refer here to the type of 
literary borrowing that inspired Baralt’s well- 
known Diccionario de galicismos (1855) but 
rather to borrowings and influence that have 
arisen from daily, intimate contacts between 
unnamed generations of common people for 
the past two centuries. 

The Spanish language spoken in St. Bernard 
Parish, Louisiana, was brought to North 
America by a group of Canary Islanders in 
1778. They were probably part of a royal 
settlement program designed to fortify the 
Spanish dominions against possible British 
incursions from Florida. The land they oc- 
cupied lay to the east of New Orleans and was 
sparsely settled when the newcomers arrived. 
This fact probably explains why Spanish with- 
stood in this area the inroads of Louisiana 
French whereas in other areas it was replaced 
first by French and, more recently, to a con- 
siderable extent by English. The Spanish 
settlers were early and continuously exposed 
to strong cultural and linguistic influences from 
the surrounding French-speaking areas. Other 
influences on their language have come from 
Antillean Spanish via Cuba and Santo 
Domingo and from English. The descendents 
of the original Canary Islanders, who still 
call themselves islefios, live today in the area 
their ancestors settled, and their language, 
despite two centuries of isolation, belongs as 
unmistakeably to the Spanish linguistic tra- 
dition as do the contemporary dialects of 
Burgos, Madrid, or Lima. 

Professor MacCurdy’s study has the follow- 


ing divisions: Bibliography, pp. 9-17; A de- 
scription of the land and the people, pp. 19-25; 
Phonology and Morphology, pp. 26-44; and 
Vocabulary, a word list with English defini- 
tions containing about six hundred selected 
forms used by the dialect speakers, pp. 45-88. 
It will be seen that the greater part of the 
study is devoted to lexical items. The author 
gathered his linguistic data by recording recita- 
tions of folklore materials and by using a ques- 
tionnaire based on realia of the area (‘“‘flora, 
fauna, domestic and occupational articles’’). 
The information concerning these semantic 
groupings is very well done and the author 
deserves much praise for his painstaking in- 
vestigation of terms for local flora and fauna. 
All terms have been studied carefully in their 
relations to Louisiana French and also to dia- 
lects used in other parts of the Spanish world. 

All aspects of the St. Bernard Spanish 
speech are studied in the traditional manner 
of previous investigators in the field, i.e. all 
items are compared to what is known as 
Standard Spanish and this dialect is consid- 
ered, therefore, as a “norm.” Professor Mac- 
Curdy, however, never adopts a normative 
attitude toward the dialect he studies and he 
uses Castilian merely as a point of reference 
since it is the only dialect of Spanish that has 
been carefully studied. 

For reasons not stated, Professor MacCurdy 
avoids phonetic or phonemic writing in his 
description of dialect sounds and in his listing 
of forms in his vocabulary. This practice leads 
to: 1. Confusion of sounds on the phonetic 
level, cf. the velar [x] and the aspirate [h] on 
pages 33, 35, 37, and 39. 2. Misleading or in- 
complete statements, cf. the description of 
bilabial p >f, where either a bilabial f is pres- 
ent in the dialect or else it should be inferred 
as a developmental step, p. 33. 3. Incorrect 
analysis, cf. p. 40 where ar- is called a sample 
of grouped (?) prosthesis added to regar simi- 
lar to en- in entodavia. In reality [ategdr] be- 
longs under Section A since it is parallel to 
[abaxdr]. 4. Unnecessary spelling confusions. 
Why, for example, balancé, bocado, cazén, 
coloy, and barbiqut in view of brosa, admao, 
copai, safado, salea, and payanki? Phonemic 
writing would eliminate all these extraneous 
problems in the only proper way, especially 
when one is dealing with a dialect that has 
no written tradition. 5. Strange inferences as 
to pronunciation. For example, how do the 
dialect speakers pronounce caouane, gard- 
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manger, sobrecoat, vieille fille, vieux gargon, or 
zenzen? The statement that zenzen “is pro- 
nounced in the French fashion” is not suffi- 
cient for a description. Also, what is the ini- 
tial sound of haiga, harmoso, herver, hiyer? 
If an aspirate—and there is reason to wonder 
since many Spanish dialects have an aspirate 
segment initially in similar forms—then how 
is this sound related to the initial sound of 
jaiba, jalar, jorcar, jundo, juyir? How is betrav 
pronounced? Is the -v bilabial or labiodental? 
Whether one or the other, this may well be a 
very important structural innovation since 
Spanish patterns do not permit either sound 
in a word final position. 

Questions similar to those given above oc- 
cur on almost every page of this study. It 
would be impossible to list more of them here. 
It is to be hoped that further publications will 
clarify many of them. 

There are approximately two dozen errors 
and misprints, most of which are not worthy 
of note here. The study is a good example of 
the attractive publications issued by the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press. 

LAWRENCE B. KIppLe 
University of Michigan 


Castro, Amétrico, Ensayo de historiologia. 
Analogias y diferencias entre hispanos y mu- 
sulmanes. New York: Franz C. Feger, 1950. 
Paper, 44 pp. 

I do not know what a historian or a philo- 
logist would say about Américo Castro’s es- 
say (which is intended as a new preface to the 
English translation of Espafia en su historia). 
As a philosopher, I think it a most exciting 
piece of writing. The fact that it is provocative 
is not troublesome for a philosopher’s mind; 
the whole of philosophy, being an intellectual 
provocation, makes writing of this type, so to 
speak, a normal product of the philosophical 
output. This does not mean that all philos- 
phers would accept all of Castro’s contentions, 
although I am: strongly inclined to accept 
them. As a matter of fact, itisa habit of philos- 
ophers—not as harmful as it is assumed— 
to be highly critical of other philosopher’s 
thoughts. But even if not all the contents of 
the essay were acceptable he would probably 
accept as sound and fruitful the method of 
approach to the problem. At any rate, the 
philosopher would probably feel, as it were, 
at home. 

To summarize the ideas of this Ensayo de 
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historiologia is quite impossible, as they are 
presented already in a very concentrated and 
compact form. I will merely state that they 
clarify to a great extent the main assump- 
tions contained in Espafia en su historia. It 
has been held that Castro’s historical thought 
is somewhat dogmatic; that he does not worry 
much about the facts which are intended to 
substantiate his theories. How is it possible not 
to notice that he is speaking another language? 
Let me now say something which I expect to 
be able to clarify at another time. Historians 
believe they perform a univocal mental opera- 
tion when they talk about historical facts ac- 
cording to some historical patterns. They do 
not. There are several possible languages in 
historical discourse, and the facts adduced are 
to be understood according to the language 
spoken by the historian. Or, to be more exact, 
the language used by the historian determines, 
or should determine, the facts adduced and the 
aspect under which they are to be considered. 
Now, it is obvious that Américo Castro, both 
in Espafia en su historia and in the Ensayo de 
historiologia, is speaking a language which 
does not fit into the customary historical dis- 
course. The historians, the philologists, and 
the literary critics seem to be disappointed. 
They should not be. They would do much 
better if, instead of wasting time in discover- 
ing factual inconsistencies, they tried to help 
adapt the facts to the language and viceversa. 
They would soon discover that many mis- 
understandings are due to a fundamental lack 
of adequacy between language and facts rather 
than to distortion or ignorance of facts them- 
selves. 

Américo Castro makes in this essay a real 
and fruitful effort to work out the concept 
of vividura (which he formerly called estructura 
funcional). It seems clear enough that he does 
not mean by it (as some critics assumed) 
a dogmatic principle according to which all 
the historical and vital facts have to be in- 
terpreted. The vividuraisrathera limiting possi- 
bility which has slowly emerged in the course 
of a long and frequently painful development. 
It does not state what is possible, but rather 
what tends to become impossible or extremely 
scarce. It does not prevent people who are 
living according to it from performing certain 
acts or considering certain thoughts. It rather 
makes such acts and such thoughts an ab- 
normal and paradoxical product. The Span- 
iards do not count differently from the French 
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or the Germans; they simply tend to avoid 
counting as far as it is possible. They tend to 
do some things and avoid others. This tend- 
ency permeates all their lives and constitutes 
the unity of the vividura. The vividura is not 
a platonic hypostasis; it is neither a concep- 
tual nor a linguistic device. It is necessary to 
read carefully this Ensayo in order to realize 
that Castro’s conceptions cannot be lightly 
Bryn Mawr College José Ferrater Mora 


Hammonp, JoHN Hayes, Francisco Santos’ 
Indebtedness to Gracidén (University of Texas 
Hispanic Studies, Vol. 1). Austin: The Texas 
University Press, 1950. Paper. iii, 102 pp. 
$2.00. 

Romera-Navarro, M. Estudios sobre Gracidn 
(University of Texas Hispanic Studies, Vol. 
11). Austin: The Texas University Press, 
1950. Paper. v, 146 pp. $2.00. 

The University of Texas is to be congratu- 
lated on the establishment of its new series 
on Hispanic Studies. Under the capable editor- 
ship of Professors M. Romera-Navarro and 
Elmer R. Sims, the Hispanic Studies give 
promise of making available valuable contri- 
butions from one of the flourishing centers of 
Hispanic scholarship in the United States. 

Hammond’s study on Santos presents a 
biographical sketch on the still obscure life 
of the Madrilenian novelist, gives a brief 
summary of the plots of Santos’ works, with 
pertinent critical analyses, and shows that 
Santos was not content to confine his borrow- 
ings to Gracidn, but freely accomodated ideas 
and themes from other writers, including Cer- 
vantes and Quevedo. Nor was Santos averse 
to plagiarizing himself. 

In Chapters rv and v, “Allegorical Borrow- 
ing from Gracidn’” and “Satirical Borrow- 
ings,” Hammond gets to the heart of his 
study. By making a detailed textual compari- 
son between Santos’ writing and El Criticén, 
the author discovers over a hundred instances 
of direct borrowings on the part of Santos, 
and some sixty other passages probably sug- 
gested to him by El Criticén. In particular, 
three works lean heavily on Gracidn: La verdad 
en el potro (forty-nine cases of literal borrow- 
ings), El Rey Gallo (twenty-nine obvious pla- 
giarisms), and Periquillo el de las gallineras 
(thirty-seven obvious plagiarisms). 

Not only does Santos rely heavily on Gra- 
cifn for allegory and satire, but also he re- 





flects the same attitudes: the same pessimism 
regarding man’s innate weakness, the same 
desengafio characteristic of so many writers 
of seventeenth-century Spain. But whereas 
Gracién has the artistic force and penetra- 
tion to stimulate the reader, Santos’ awkward 
though well-intentioned efforts cannot fail 
to gall. Santos’ limited talents clearly lay 
within the field of costumbrismo, in which he 
pioneered. 

Mr. Hammond has indeed demonstrated 
with solid documentation Santos’ sizeable debt 
to Gracidn, a debt which heretofore had been 
only vaguely perceived. 

Hispanists are already much indebted to 
Professor Romera-Navarro for his monumen- 
tal edition of Gracién’s El Criticén; and the 
debt is increased by the essays gathered under 
the title of Estudios sobre Gracidn, four of 
which have appeared as articles in the His- 
panic Review. There are two helpful appen- 
dices: a Registro de nombres y titulos and an 
Indice de materias. 

Chapter 1, “Interpretacién del cardcter de 
Gracién,” does much to clarify a question the 
author poses in his preface: why so much dis- 
agreement among critics as to the tempera- 
ment and character of Gracidn? was he a model 
priest or wayward? was he convivial or aloof? 
always prudent and discreet?—qualities he 
stressed so much in his writings. From con- 
temporaneous sources, Romera-Navarro ad- 
duces evidence to the effect that Gracidén was 
“de temperamento algo bilioso, cholericus, san- 
guineus” and “... buen sacerdote, pero no 
fiel cumplidor de las reglas de su instituto 
religioso; frio en el trato, pero apasionado en 
la enemistad; maestro de prudencia en los 
libros, aunque imprudente a veces en su con- 
ducta; cauteloso en el consejo, y no siempre 
discreto en la vida . . .” (p. 10). In other words, 
there was considerable disparity between Gra- 
ci4n the man and Gracidn the writer. Above 
all, the Aragonese Jesuit was a consummate 
intellectual. 

Of interest principally to gracianistas are 
Chapters u (“Su amistad y rompimiento con 
Salinas’) and mr (“El autor de Critica de 
refleccién’”’). 

Apparently, in his later years, Gracidn could 
see little good in his monarch. Chapter rv, 
“Felipe 1v visto por Gracidén,” shows how 
Gracidn, like Quevedo, Saavedra Fajardo and 
Calderén, gradually lost esteem for Philip as 
a ruler. From rather high praise lavished on 
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the king in El Héroe (1637), he found it in- 
creasingly difficult to find any virtues to laud 
until, finally, in the third part of El Criticén 
(1657), he could speak only of the sovereign’s 
piedad. 

Chapter v, “En torno a la obra maestra,” 
suggests numerous interesting themes but de- 
velops only one: the itinerary of the wander- 
ings of Critilo and his companion. Professor 
Romera-Navarro concludes: “Acorde con el 
cardcter del Criticén, la descripcién de lugares 
es simbélica. Falta la enumeracién de rasgos 
de esos lugares, de sus partes y propiedades; 
falta el dibujo, el colorido, los pormenores 
concretos y graficos, que son los que nos dan 
la imagen de un lugar” (p. 39). One has to go 
to the picaresque novel to find authentic local 
color. 

Perhaps one statement of the author will 
raise conjecture among critics: “Como novela 
filoséfica, tengo El Criticén por el mds genial 
modelo de las letras europeas; y de tan sédlida 
densidad creadora que, junto a él, me parece 
el Candide de Voltaire no mds que fino papel 
de fumar comparado con el espeso y fuerte 
pergamino...” (p. 28). This reviewer would 
not quarrel over the respective merits of El 
Criticén and Candide as philosophical works, 
but he would like to see the comparison de- 
veloped. Perhaps as literature the Candide 
enjoys an advantage because of its seeming 
lightness, its quality of “fino papel de fumar.” 

Chapters vi and vi on “El humorismo y 
la sdtira graciana” and “Las alegorias del 
Criticén” are two of the richest, and extremely 
valuable for comprehension of Gracian’s art. 
The last two chapters are principally of biblio- 
graphical interest. 

It is to be hoped that additional stimulating 
essays on Gracidn will be forthcoming from 
the pen of Professor Romera-Navarro. 

Raymonp R. MacCurpy 
University of New Mezico 


Hixtton, Ronan, editor, Who’s Who in Latin 
America. Stanford University Press. Part 
1, (Central America and Panama, 1945). 
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x, 103 pp. $2.25. Part 1 (Mexico, 1946), 

xiv, 130 pp. $2.50. Part rv (Bolivia, Chile © 

and Peru, 1947). xviii, 209 pp. $2.50. Part 

m1 (Brazil, 1948). xxii, 269 pp. $3.50. Part © 

v (Argentina, 1950). xvii, 258 pp. $3.50. 

The publication of the volume on Argentina — 
justifies a comprehensive look at this extra-— 
ordinary undertaking, begun in 1935 by the 
late Professor Percy Alvin Martin of Stan- 
ford University, who compiled the first two 
editions of the work, and to whose memory is 
dedicated the third edition of seven parts, 
five of which have already appeared and two 
of which (11, Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela; 
vu, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti) are in 
press. 

That such an undertaking should have been 
thought of is laudable but not especially re- 
markable; that it should have been carried to 
completion thoroughly and effectively, and 
then revised not once but twice, is testimony 
to a devotion, a capacity for infinitely de- 
tailed work, and an unwillingness to be stopped 
by infinitely varied obstacles that calls for 
renewed honor to the memory of Professor 
Martin and renewed thanks to his able suc- 
cessor, Professor Ronald Hilton of Stanford, 
the editor of this third revised and greatly en- 
larged edition, which will contain about eight 
thousand biographies. The format follows that 
established for Who’s Who in America, and its 
publishers, the A. N. Marquis Company, are 
joint sponsors, with the Stanford University 
Press, of the third edition of the present work. 

The seven volumes of this edition will be 
indispensable to public and university libra- 
ries and to scholars, editors, publishers, and 
teachers interested in any phase of Latin 
America, for here, selected by the editor after 
careful consultation with authorities in each 
country, and written with admirable clarity, 
precision, and objectivity, are the biographies 
of the eight thousand leaders in government, 
in business, and in professional, artistic, liter- 
ary, and other fields. 


The Choate School DonaLtp D. WaLsH 














